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“Tragic episode.” Has a shortage of 
ammunition held back the force of Amer- 
ican troops fighting in Korea? . . . It has, 
indeed, a Senate subcommittee decided 
last week end. 

After a searching investigation into 
persistent reports that GI’s lacked the 
tools they needed for battle, the Sena- 
tors concluded: 

@ There has been a continuing short- 
age of ammunition during the entire 
period of the Korean war. 

@ The shortage has caused a “needless 
loss of American lives.” 

e@ Almost from the beginning, it has 
had an “adverse effect on United States 
military operations.” 

“This,” said the committee’s report, 
“is a tragic episode which has been ex- 
tremely costly to the American people 
...A repetition of this type of miscalcu- 
lation and inability to plan for the de- 
fense and security of the United States 
could result in catastrophe.” 


Whose fault? Nearly everyone in- 
volved in U.S. defense plans must share 
in the blame, said the Senators . . . They 
found “incomprehensible inefficiency” at 
every turn. 

The Government’s military leaders 
from President Truman on down “mis- 
calculated the aggressive designs of in- 
ternational Communism . . . Neither did 
they take effective action to correct the 
situation when it became obvious . . 
The tragic situation resulting came from 
a combination of errors and ineffective 
administration which involved practical- 
ly everyone.” 


Bermuda June. It was clear to every- 
body that things were not going at all 
well between the U.S. and its friends. 
Washington knew that a feeling ot 
impatience with the British was growing 
in America . just as anti-American 
talk was growing in Britain ... And 
the French—No. 3 of the West's “Big 
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Three”—sort of felt left out of things 
generally. 

It was in this atmosphere that the top 
men of the three nations—President Ei- 
senhower, Prime Minister Churchill and 
the Premier of France—decided it was 
time to get together and talk things over 
before a bad situation turned worse. 

They agreed to meet on the British 
island of Bermuda next month . . . The 
announcement caused as much excite- 
ment in Washington as any international 
event since the death of Stalin . . . Not 
since Potsdam—in the closing days of 
World War II—has an American Presi- 
dent left American shores to confer with 
other leaders of the Western allies. 


Neutral ground. What prompted this 
meeting? . . . Russia, first, among many 
other things . . . Sir Winston had made 
it plain he wanted to talk to somebody 
about the “cold war” . . . He would like 
to meet with Georgi Malenkov to try to 
talk him into peace . . . But develop- 
ments in recent days made it more 
urgent to talk first with Mr. Eisenhower 
and the Premier of France. 

Americans were showing their anger 
at Britain’s “go slow” attitude toward 
the war in Korea . . . The knowledge in 
Congress that British-owned ships had 
been hauling cargoes to Communist 
China heightened tempers in Washing- 
ton... At no time since the end of 
World War II had tension between the 
two big English-speaking allies been so 
great . . . “Misunderstanding” was about 
the kindest word that could be used to 
describe the situation. 

The feeling was such that there was 
official concern—unofficially expressed— 
over the public reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s meeting the Prime Minister on 
British soil . . . It was carefully pointed 
out that there is an American military 
base on Britain’s Bermuda; that, in a 
sense, the setting for the conference to 
come was “neutral ground.” 
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Millions of Americans are now looking for- 
ward to their vacations...relaxing on ocean 
shores, camping in mountain country, or fish- 
ing in lakes and streams. 


No matter what point of the compass lures 
you, there are many things that you can do to 


How to enjoy a Safe Vacation 


make your vacation happy, healthful, and safe. 
Indeed, you can make your entire summer more 
enjoyable if you plan now against the hazards 
of this season. Some of these are listed below— 
with suggestions about how to guard against 
them or what to do if they should occur. 
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= Accidents in the water . . . About half of the 6,500 drown- Burns from the sun. . . Never over-expose yourself to the 
. . . . 
ings that take place each year occur during June, July, and sun, especially during the hottest part of the day. Begin your 
August. Safety authorities say that many drownings could be tanning with brief periods, no more than 10 minutes the first 
) prevented through these simple precautions: never swim alone day, with gradual increases thereafter. If long periods are 
or when tired, overheated, or too soon after eating. When spent in the sun, use a lotion or cream which may help to 
bel $ trouble develops, keep calm. If a boat overturns, it is usually protect you. Apply it after each swim—and every two hours 
joonne wise to stay with it until help arrives. Above all, learn how to while sunning. Remember, too, that large doses of sunlight 
give artificial respiration, and always observe safety rules may temporarily lower keenness of vision—and make night 
eovin, posted on beaches. driving dangerous. This hazard may be overcome by wearing 
fairly dark sun glasses during the day. 
pher. 
r 
yndon 
‘ditor 
s Editor 
ousiry ¥ es x Seas as pa 
Injuries from outdoor activities . . . Over-stretching can Hazards of the highway... Too often automobile accidents 
strain a muscle. Should this occur, rest the muscle and apply mar the family vacation. So, have your car thoroughly checked 
. heat. Should a sudden wrench sprain a joint, it is best to ele- for safety before starting off. This means that particular atten- 
— vate it and use cold applications. Cover bruises with an ice tion should be given to the steering wheel, brakes, tires, lights, 
—_ bag or cold cloths. Cuts and scratches should be treated horn, windshield wipers and door locks. Drive at a safe speed, 
le tos : . . . . — 
Far Eat promptly with an antiseptic such as 2-percent solution of obey all traffic signals, and stop driving or rest whenever you 
iodine. Always have deep wounds and other serious injuries feel fatigued. Remember, even if you are driving safely, watch 
rae treated by a doctor. out for other cars. 
er 
noel fia laut ‘ . : 
ory Moreover, it is wise not to try to crowd too much aid kit and a first-aid booklet. Metropolitan will be 
activity into too little time. Take it easy . . . if you glad to send you a copy of its free booklet, which 
N.Y want your vacation to give you that refreshed, rested tells how to deal with many accidental injuries, 
and relaxed feeling. Finally, wherever you go— emergencies and hazards of the summer and vaca- 
hes, whatever you do—take along a newly stocked first- tion season. 
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Washington Whisper's snssssssssss: 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 





Republican Eyes on Knowland for 1956 . . . Why Dulles 
Skipped Iran . . . New Era of Air-Navy Co-operation 


Democrats in Congress are chuckling 
as a result of President Eisenhower’s 
plan to put off tax cuts. The Demo- 
crats’ story is that they voted tax cuts 
which the Republicans—who prom- 
ised to make cuts—now propose to 
postpone or block. 


rr * 


Republican leaders in Congress, as a 
lure for votes to continue the excess- 
profits tax on business, hold out the 
promise of delay in raising the pay- 
roll tax from the present 1.5 per cent 
to 2 per cent each on employer and 
worker. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower is reported to be 
showing some of the same kind of loy- 
alty to his Cabinet officers that Mr. 
Truman developed. The more the 
President sees references to possible 
changes in his Cabinet, the more de- 
termined he becomes to avoid change 
that would back up the predictions. 


x kk 


Senator William F. Knowland, of 
California, is getting more and more 
mention among Republican Senators 
as a probable nominee for the Presi- 
dency in 1956 if President Eisenhow- 
er should resist pressure on him to 
run again. The California Senator, 
coming from a highly strategic State, 
is attracting attention as a Senate 
leader. 


x * * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is not 
too happy in the role of forced ano- 
nymity that is the lot of Vice Presi- 
dents. Mr. Nixon had hoped to be 
given more jobs to do than the White 
House is giving him. 


x xk * 


In spite of all the talk, the Air Force 
and Navy are working more closely 
together, with less rivalry, than at 
any time in the past. Admiral Arthur 
Radford, to be Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, and Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 


4 


new Air Force Chief of Staff, see al- 
most eye to eye on the role of func- 
tions of air power. 


x * * 


Charles E. Bohlen, U. S. Ambassador 
to Russia, reports that there is in- 
creasing evidence of a conflict inside 
the Kremlin over the question of 
holding a top-level conference with 
the Allies at this time. One group ap- 
pears to favor joint talks, while the 
opposing group leans to the Ejisen- 
hower approach of negotiating one 
issue at a time. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower put his foot 
down on a proposal from the military 
command in the Far East that a ma- 
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jor offensive be mounted against the 
Chinese Communists as a means oj 
forcing a decision on truce. 


x * * 


After any truce in Korea, ammv. 
nition supplies will be cut off from 
South Korean troops as a means of 
restraining them from independent 
action. Syngman Rhee, President of 
Korea, is wholly dependent upon 
U.S. for ammunition to supply his 
newly expanded Army. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill is described as 
“thrilled” by the midnight tele. 
phone talks he has been having with 
President Eisenhower. Sir Winston 
feels that he is bringing Eisenhower 
around to his way of thinking about 
peace with Russia. 


x * * 


John Foster Dulles, U. S. Secretary of 
State, carried out top-level exchanges 
with the leaders of Communist China, 
with India’s Nehru as the intermedi- 
ary. Mr. Dulles, in New Delhi, hada 
key role in latest truce exchanges. 


x *k * 


Mr. Dulles skipped Iran on his round- 
the-world trip for the simple reason 
that he had nothing to talk about 
with Premier Mohammed Mossa- 
degh. The issue in Iran now is down 
to the question of payment for British 
property that is nationalized, ard 
U.S. cannot agree to any principle of 
nonpayment without jeopardizing 
its own investments. 


x *& 


Latin Americans are making it plain 
that they think the President's broth- 
er Milton is being sent on a quick vis- 
it to their part of the world as a Way 
to get their minds off the lack of a 
tention paid to Western Hemisphett 
affairs by Washington. The officiél 
feeling is that, if the United Stats 
were interested, it could at least set 
Secretary Dulles for a state visit. 
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Come Summer, You'll Say, ~ | i a 6 


“It's a Scorcher . 
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But this Pump will help you forget it! 


FFECTIVEair conditioning of officebuildings; These dependable “cast-iron hearts” circulate 
E stores and theatres depends on the steady, cooling water through the condensers, helping 
day-in, day-out performance of the system’s key keep temperatures down . . . and efficiency up: 
units —like this efficient fractional horsepower In air conditioning as in every basic industry, 
circulating pump. Allis-Chalmers products deliver the kind of a job 

That's why Allis-Chalmers pumps are speci- _ performance that raises the standards of living 
fied for so many air-conditioning installations. for everybody! 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More—LIVE BETTER! 
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What by-product of the Brewing Industry 
contributes to the nation’s health? 





Brewers Yeast is a rich source of 
Vitamin B complex and Proteins. 





Brewers Yeast, yeast enriched as a result of 
the brewing process, is one of the richest 
known natural sources of Vitamin B com- 
plex and proteins. 


Ever since 1933, more and more Vitamin 
B complex has been pharmaceutically proc- 
essed from Brewers Yeast to help keep 
America healthy. It has been especially effec- 
tive in fighting pellagra, and other diet- 
deficiency diseases. 


Brewers Yeast is also adding vitamins and 
proteins to baby foods, cereals, and prepared 
meats. Experiments by the nation’s nutrition 
experts are now revealing new uses for this 
health-giving by-product of the Brewing 
Industry. 

More about the social and economic role of 
beer—the beverage of moderation—is in “Beer 
and Brewing in America.” For a copy write to 
United States Brewers Foundation, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production, 
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United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 “BR! 
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Eisenhower-Churchill agreement on big world issues is far from sure. 

Churchill, astute, is playing for the middle role between U.S., Russia. 

If he makes it, Britain can hold the balance, maybe take the world lead. 

Eisenhower, willing to talk, probably cannot agree to much. 

The Eisenhower terms, unless a retreat is made, are these: Truce in Korea, 
a completed treaty on Austria, end of Indochina war before new deal with the 
Russians; before anything more is given away. 

Churchill's game is to engineer talks with Russia in which he can play the 
umpire between Eisenhower and Malenkov. Eisenhower is committed not to enter the 
game until the ground rules are spelled out. U.S. already has had one war on 
its hands as a result of trusting the Communists of Russia. 



































Even a Churchill-Eisenhower agreement will not be easy. Here's why: 
Korea: Eisenhower cannot agree to a divided Korea without accepting the 
appearance of defeat for U.S. in the war it has fought. Churchill is not so 
concerned, since Britain's role in Korea has not been a major one. 

Communist China: Britain recognizes, does business with the Communists. 
U.S. recognizes, arms Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa instead. Eisenhower will face 
a major split inside his party if he goes with Britain on this issue. 

U.N. membership: Churchill wants the membership now held by Nationalist 
China to go to Communist China. Eisenhower cannot agree, except at the price 
of a break with a large segment of his own political party. 

Formosa: The British are willing that Communist China get this island. 
U.S. military officials are adamant against any sacrifice of the island. 

Those are just sample issues to be threshed out when Churchill meets with 
Eisenhower. If he swings Eisenhower around it will be a major feat. 























































Most really to expect is an uneasy truce in Korean war, not peace. 
U.S., to get a truce, is taking terms proposed by India-Britain. 
Communists, actually, are offered most things they've demanded. After a 

deal they will claim victory, claim they beat the U.S. in war. 

That's about as far toward admitting defeat as U.S. can go. If there's no 
deal now, the jig will be up for quite a while so far as truce goes. 




































Is the alternative big war? Probably not. Big offensive? Maybe not. 
What then? More stalemate, more build-up of a South Korean Army. 
The boys come home? No, but Koreans would take over more of the job. 


















With a truce--what happens then? Fighting stops. That's main thing. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Will the boys then come home? It's doubtful. Some will, but not all. It 
will be necessary to make sure that a truce is not a trick. 

Draft end? No. Casualties end? Yes. Rotation go on? Yes. 

Will boys still go to Korea? Yes. U.S. cannot take too many chances. Then 
what will be different? The casualties will end. War cost will fall. Interest 
in Korea will decline. Peace will get more attention. 

















Truce in Korea, really, is the key to Eisenhower's whole future. 
With a truce, he may be able to meet and deal with Malenkov despite the 
political hazards. Without a truce, he's stymied on big new deals. 








A truce, too, is needed if many problems at home are to be solved. 


After fighting stops, you can be quite confident of this: 

Arms spending will face sharp cuts. Ammunition needs will drop by at least 
2 billions a year. Other arms costs will fall another 1 billion. 

Stretch-out of arms production will be lengthened. 

Savings: At least 4 billion dollars in year to start July 1. Result: A near 
balance in the budget for that year, promise of surplus for the next. 








Tax cuts will come quickly after any truce. Excess-profits tax, in 
case, will die without question. It probably will die anyway. 

Cuts for individuals, with a truce, will start July 1; without one, 
Start Jan. 1, 1954. Taxes, generally, will be in flux after a truce. 

Big cuts, broad rewriting of taxes will come in 1954. 








Assuming a truce, the Government's finances will look like this: 

Year starting July 1: Outgo: 70 billions. Income: 67. Deficit: 3. 

Year after that: Outgo: 62 billions. Income: 65.5. Surplus: 1.5. 

Without a truce, spending is set at 74 billions for the year ahead. With a 
truce, the ax will fall on spending, but not all of a sudden. Foreign aid, in 
that event, will face sharp cuts. Atomic energy will be cut back. So will 
stockpiling. So will the size of military services. Armed forces of 3 million 
will be maximum to look for a year after a truce. 

Budgets of the future, without war, may get below 60 billion dollars. 

With war, however, budgets will remain large and hard to balance. The 
Eisenhower promise of balanced budgets is tied to an end to war. 














Dulles-Nehru meeting in New Delhi was a truce meeting. 

Nehru, with close ties in Communist China, had an indirect line into the 
Kremlin. Dulles, through Nehru, was able to make soundings, to get a clearer 
understanding of the basic price to be paid for a deal. 

Dulles, too, wanted an understanding of Nehru's attitude toward final 
disposition of war prisoners who will come under India's control. U.S. hopes to 
avoid the appearance of selling out non-Communist prisoners who object to going 
home to be shot or to be sent to slave-labor camps. 








The boom still is running strong in U.S. Boom's edge is due to come off 
before the year end, even if war goes on. Truce will mean some slowing, some 
adjustment as the shift toward peace is made. Chances are that the present 
period will represent the high point of prosperity for some time to come. 
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ITS AMERICAS BEST-SELLING BUY-OGRAPHY 


— because these millions have BUY on their minds! 


- various big-circulation magazines are 


read for various reasons, but among these, BH: G BUYoLoeicat BRIEFS 


only Better Homes & Gardens is read from © Advertising—More dollars of advertising, more lines of adver- 
s : ° tising, more pages of advertising were placed in BH&G in 1952 
cover to cover as a buying guide. than in any other major monthly magazine. 


It all starts with the single-minded way that Editorial— BH&G was first among all magazines in 1952 in 
editorial lines devoted to major service subjects, including build- 
ing and home repair, children, gardening, food and nutrition, 
every picture offers practical suggestions on health and medical science, nae png and management. 
. oh. Circulation gains— For 28 of the past 30 years, BH&G has 
how BH&G readers can make daily living shown an increase in total circulation—and it is now at a 
; . ‘ ; | high. 98/.satllt 
richer, easier, or more enjoyable. Result: BH&G new high—3?4-million. 
‘ 2 eens MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
screens America to attract only those families a 


Des Moines, iowa 
who are BUY-minded. 





BH&G is edited. Every page, every article, 


So naturally, this all-through-the-book buying 
mood is reflected on every advertisement in 
Better Homes & Gardens! 
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ani 3% million families- screened for the 
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WALLACE UNIVERSAL DOZER ~~ 


WE RECOMMEND FOR HYDRAULIC SYSTEM | 
(SUMMER) TEXACO REGAL OIL PC (R&O) 
WINTER) TEXACO REGAL OjL A-Z (R&O) 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WALLACE WELDING & MFG. CO 
FOREST GROVE, OREGON, U.S.A 


That’s why we put this plate on every unit...” 





MR. JIM ROBERTSON, Works Superintendent, Wallace Welding 
& Mfg. Co. — makers of hydraulic equipment — says: “I have 
yet to see one of our units in which Texaco Regal Oil (R&O) 
has been used that wasn’t clean, free from rust and sludge — 
with pump parts, piping controls all in A-1 condition... 
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PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF INDIANA 
reports: “No ring trouble in the 
8 years we’ve been using Texaco 
Ursa Oil.” This perfect ring oper- 
ation has been achieved through- 
out continuous heavy use of the 
Company’s four 3600 h.p. Busch- 
Sulzer Diesels. 
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MR. J. L. OSBURN, Superintendent of Equipment, Houston 
Transit Co., says: “We have used Texaco Marfak as a 
chassis lubricant for at least 20 years. So we speak from 
experience when we say it’s tops.” 


HE above are three more examples of benefits enjoyed 

through the use of superior Texaco Lubricants and the 
services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our 
One Purchase Agreement Plan can help achieve these same 
goals in every major field of industry and transportation. 
For details, call the nearest of more than 2000 Texaco Distribution 
Plants in the 48 States or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRMAL LUBRICANTS 
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WHEN YOUR TAXES 
WILL BE CUT 


Reductions for All Start Next January 1 














You can be quite sure now 
where you stand as a taxpayer. 
You'll get just a token cut in 
your personal tax in 1954. 
Big cuts will have to wait. 
Most corporations will be 
given no relief before 1955. 


around for a long, long 





The taxes that you pay on your per- 
sonal income are within sight of a cut. 
That cut will apply on the first payday 
after Jan. 1, 1954. 

Most individuals, on 1954 income, will 
pay 10 per cent less in income tax than 
they are paying on 1953 income. 

Tax cuts proposed earlier to apply on 
the last half of 1953 income will not be 
voted. 

Pay-roll taxes for Social Security will 
continue at 1.5 per cent for both the 
employer and employe. The scheduled 
increase in this tax—to 2 per cent on 
Jan. 1, 1954—will be rescinded. 

Corporations are to be denied for the 
foreseeable future any reduction in the 
ordinary corporate income tax. An auto- 
matic reduction in this tax from 52 to 47 
per cent, to take effect April 1, 1954, 
also will be rescinded. 

Excess-profits tax of 30 per cent, on 
top of the 52 per cent ordinary tax, defi- 
hitely will be over Jan. 1, 1954. It still 
may end July 1, 1953, as provided by 
present law, 

Sales taxes, called excises, are to be 
revised sometime in 1954, There is a 
chance that a general sales tax will be 
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voted, opening the way for cuts in some 
excises, with revenues to be made up by 
new taxes on additional products. Pres- 
ent excise rates are to be kept until a 
general revision is made. 

All of these conclusions are based upon 
tax requests made by President Eisen- 
hower and upon the prospect in a Repub- 
lican Congress for favorable action on 
those requests. There is a bare chance 
that, if the Korean war ends, Congress 
may decide to apply the cut in individual 
taxes on July 1, 1953. 

Major reductions in taxes, however, 
are not in sight before 1955, if then. 
The tax cuts that Mr. Eisenhower pro- 
poses are modest. High taxes, so far as 
anyone now can foresee, are here to 
stay. 

Most individuals are interested primar- 
ily in the cuts that they can expect in 
their personal income taxes. Those cuts 
are not likely to come before 1954, If 
you look at the table on page 12 you 
can see the approximate savings on 
your income tax that will take effect 
next year. 

The saving will amount to about 10 
per cent of the present tax for most peo- 


Exceptions: companies sub- 
ject to excess-profits tax, which 
ends in mid-1953 or 1954. 

At best, despite Republican 
promises, high taxes are to be 


Here is your tax outlook. 











time. 





ple. A further cut may come in 1955, de- 
pending upon the state of the Govern- 
ment’s finances and the fate of any pro- 
posal for a national sales tax. 


Many corporations are vitally in- 
terested in the fate of the excess-profits 
tax. This tax actually acts as a penalty 
tax on successful and growing companies, 
as the chart on page 12 shows. It is 
particularly hard on the small company 
that must depend heavily on retained 
earnings to finance growth. 

When a Democratic Congress imposed 
this tax shortly after war started in Ko- 
rea, it called for an automatic end on 
July 1, 1953. The effect would have 
been to reduce the penalty tax from 30 
per cent to 15 per cent on the 1953 in- 
comes of corporations affected. Now Mr. 
Eisenhower is asking a Republican Con- 
gress to continue the full tax to Jan. 1, 
1954, when it will die. 

At least a 50-50 chance exists that 
Congress will fail to vote to extend the 
excess-profits tax beyond July 1. There is 
widespread opposition to this tax in Con- 
gress and business circles. Even Mr. Ei- 
senhower dislikes it. And the time for 
action is growing short. Involved in the 
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Why They’re Arguing About the Excess-Profits Tax 





HERE’S CORPORATION A 


...@ young, growing company. This 
corporation pays 52 per cent of its 





earnings as ordinary tax on income. 
Then it pays an extra 30 per cent 
tax on “excess profits,” making a total 
of 82 per cent out of each “excess- 
profit” dollar. 7O per cent, however, 
is the over-all tax ceiling —on “ordi- 


nary” and “excess” profits combined 








HERE’S CORPORATION B 


...@ big, established firm that has 
stopped growing. It pays 52 per cent 
of its earnings as ordinary income 





tax. It has NO excess-profits tax to 
pay, because earnings have not in- 
creased. So: 52 per cent represents 
the total tax of this company 





RESULT 


The young, efficient, growing firm 
pays up to ZO per cent of its 
earnings in federal taxes. 


The stagnant, less aggressive firm, 
even though its earnings are 
large, pays only 52 per cent. 


Excess-profits tax, thus, penalizes 
success and expansion 








extension is 800 million dollars of Gov- 
ernment revenue out of a total revenue 
estimate of 68.5 billions. 

A balance of income and outgo in the 
Government's budget is nowhere in sight, 
before or after the tax cuts proposed by 
the President. The lowest deficit that Mr. 
Eisenhower can offer is 5.6 billion dollars 
for the fiscal vear that begins July 1, 
1953. The full budget story is _pre- 
sented on page 90. 

Future tax cuts, over the longer range 
ahead, are to be tied more to a broad 
revision of the tax laws than to the condi- 
tion of the Government’s budget. Present 
taxes are the product of more than 20 
years of rule by the Democratic Party. 
In many instances, tax policy was adopt- 
ed with the idea of producing social 
changes as well as raising revenue. Re- 
publicans, campaigning for office, prom- 


ised in many cases to make basic changes 
in tax laws. 

These promises President Eisenhower 
now proposes to fulfill with a general re- 
vision of tax laws to take effect in 1955. 
The Treasury and tax committees in Con- 
gress are working on this program, to be 
presented in 1954. Enough is known of 
these studies to give you an indication of 
the changes that probably lie ahead. 

When it comes to personal income tax 
cuts, individual taxpayers in the $10,000 
to $50,000 brackets may be favored. This 
group has been hit hardest by increases 
in tax rates, and it is this group whose 
savings are needed to finance expansion 
of private business, another objective of 
the Administration. People in the lower 
income brackets can expect some cuts in 
tax rates, too, and perhaps an increase 
in exemptions allowed for dependents. 
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To offset losses in revenue from ip 
come tax reductions, the Administra 
tion is expected to propose a wider us 
of excises or sales taxes. Treasury officials 
already have suggested this approach 
to Congress, and the President, af 
ter noting that present excises make 
“little economic sense,” promises new 
proposals early next year. The idea is 
that a more general use of excises can 
bring a better balance to the nation’s 
tax system. 

Changes also are in the offing for 
estate and gift taxes, with the possibility 
of lower rates. Tax planners are particu- 
larly concerned about the effect of 
estate taxes on proprietors of small busi- 
nesses. Often these businesses have to be 
sold to meet estate tax liabilities. The Ad { 
ministration is looking for some easy: 
payment plan for estate taxes. 





THE CUT YOU 


WILL GET IN YOUR PERSONAL TAX 





Single Person, 
No Dependents 


Net 
Income* 1953 Tax 
$ 3,000 $ 542 

5,000 1,052 
10,000 2,728 
15,000 4,968 
20,000 7,762 
25,000 10,940 
50,000 28,466 
100,000 69,688 


1954Tax Saving 


$ 488 $ 54 
944 108 
2,436 292 
4,448 520 
6,942 820 
9,796 1,144 
26,388 2,078 
66,798 2,890 








Married Couple, 
No Dependents 


Net 
Income* 


$ 3,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
50,000 
100,000 


1953 Tax 


$ 400 
844 
2,104 
3,644 
5,456 
7,508 
21,880 
56,932 


1954Tax Saving 
$ 360 $ 40 
760 84 
1,888 216 
3,260 384 
4,872 584 
6,724 784 
19,592 2,288 
52,776 4,156 





Married Couple, 
Two Dependents 


Net 
Income* 
$ 3,000 

5,000 

10,000 

15,000 

20,000 

25,000 

50,000 
100,000 


1953 Tax 


$ 133 
577 
1,774 
3,236 
5,000 
7,004 
21,088 
56,032 


1954 Tax 


$ 120 
520 
1,592 
2,900 
4,464 
6,268 
18,884 
51,912 


Saving 




















*Net income is the amount left after deductions for charity, interest, etc. 
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Another prospect is more generous 
treatment for losses on investments. 
Under present law, no more than $1,000 
in capital losses can be offset against 
income from other sources. Tax authori- 
ties are coming around to the belief that 
investors can be encouraged to take 
greater risks if they receive more lenient 
tax treatment on losses. 

For corporations a wide range of tax 
changes is to be proposed. 

The tax rate on corporate income ap- 

s certain to continue at 52 per cent 
for another year, at least, but there is a 
chance for a reduction in *955 to the old 
rate of 47 per cent. 

Of equal importance to tax rates may 
be other tax concessions now under 
study. More liberal depreciation allow- 
ances appear to be sure, This would per- 
mit business firms, large and small, to 
write off the cost of new plant and equip- 
ment at a faster pace than tax laws now 
allow. Corporations also can count on 
more lenient tax treatment when they 
pile up reserves from their earnings. Un- 
der Section 102 of the tax law, these re- 
serves are subject to a penalty tax if off- 
cials think they are unreasonably high. A 
change in this provision stands high on 
the list for tax reforms. 

Some plan for removing or easing the 
double tax on dividends also is likely to 
be adopted. As tax laws stand now, cor- 
porate earnings are taxed once when 
they are earned by the company and 
again when they are distributed to stock- 
holders as dividends. This method of tax- 
ation is held to be unfair and particularly 
burdensome on small, closely held com- 
panies. 

In general, the tax plans for ‘business 
call for levies that will encourage rather 
than discourage expansion and growth. 

General cuts in taxes for individuals 
and corporations are to be expected if 
business activity slumps, or threatens to 
sump. Tax cuts are viewed by the Ei- 
senhower Administration as a major 
weapon against depressions. The view 
now prevailing in Government is that 
people and private business will see to 
it that prosperity is kept going if they 
have more money to spend. That attitude 
contrasts sharply with the New Deal 
plan of heavy Government spending to 
support business activity. So you can 
count on substantial cuts in taxes if 
general business slackens. 

Another reason for expecting bigger 
fax cuts in years ahead than Mr. Eisen- 
hower now proposes is that the United 
States is lagging in this field. Canada has 
cut taxes twice within two years and 
Britain reduced taxes last April, while 
U.S. taxes continued close to wartime 
peaks, That raises a political problem that 
can be solved most readily with compara- 
ble cuts in U. S. taxes, 
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>THIS YEAR AND NEXT: 


$ Excess-profits tax will be wiped out on 1954 
earnings. Relief for 1953 is not yet settled 


$ Corporations not subject to EPT will get no 
tax cut in 1953, probably none in 1954 


Individuals, on their incomes, will get a 10 
per cent tax cut next January 1 


$ Pay-roll tax for Social Security will stay at 
1% per cent 


$ Excises will be kept at present rates, at least 
until some time in 1954 


National sales tax will be considered next 
year 


Capital-gains tax may be trimmed from 26 
to 25 per cent 


> LOOKING FURTHER AHEAD, TO 1955: 


S=—" 


4 Individuals may get another cut, with a broad 
reshuffling of rates 


$ Ordinary tax on corporations, now 52 per 
cent at the top, may be reduced, possibly to a 
top rate of 47 per cent 


$ Estate and gift taxes will be up for revision, 
with possible cuts in rates 


Relief of stockholders from double taxation 
of dividend income will be studied 


$ General revision of tax laws probably will 
be completed 


* IF. WAR DOES NOT GROW BIGGER 
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WHERE CUTBACKS WILL COME 


Weather Service—Schools—Health—Many More 


Getting something for noth- 
ing out of the Government isn’t 
as easy as it once was. 

The change will be hitting 
home before long. It will mean 
fewer services of many kinds, 
less federal money for hospitals, 
power, Army bases, airports. 

Effects will be felt by farmers, 
businessmen, politicians, work- 
ers—just about everybody, in- 
cluding 50 million taxpayers. 


All across the country, communities 
and individuals and industries soon 
will be noticing that a change has 
come over Washington. The change is 
one from emphasis upon more and 
more services to be performed by 
Government to one of cutting down 
on those services. 

People voted last November for 
change and for economy in Government. 
The job of giving people what they voted 
for now is getting under way in earnest. 
Its effects soon will be noticed almost 
everywhere. 

In the process, some people will lose 
jobs. Communities will find Government 
projects being cut down. Businessmen 
will discover that some of the services 
they count on from the Government are 
curtailed. 

The town that was expecting a low- 
rent Government housing project may 
find it postponed or canceled. There will 
be repercussions as some military installa- 
tions are closed and working forces in 
Government arsenals are reduced. 

Farmers may discover that the checks 
they get for applying soil-conservation 
practices will be smaller in the future 
than in the past. Ezra T. Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, favors a cut of 110 
million dollars from funds for these pay- 
ments in the 1954 crop vear. Farmers’ 
friends in Congress are willing to accept 
at least half of that cut. 

Businessmen will have fewer visits 
from inspectors enforcing wage and hour 
laws. Money for these inspections and 
other Wage-Hour Division activities is 
being cut from 7.6 million dollars to 6 
million. 

Pure food and drug laws may be en- 
forced less broadly because the Food and 
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Drug Administration is in line for a cut 
of 11 per cent in the money it spends. 

Savings that are being hunted out in 
the drive to reduce spending range from 
only a few thousand dollars on some 
services to many millions on others. 

Technical and _ scientific information 
for businessmen, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is to be reduced in 
order to save $64,500. 

Housewives who believe that prices 
they pay for groceries have not gone 
down as rapidly as prices paid to farmers, 
will have to keep on wondering about it. 


Air-line companies soon may find them. 
selves being billed for using these navigg. 
tion facilities. Congress is making clea 
that it does not intend to spend millions 
every vear to build and operate airway 
facilities unless the air lines begin to pay 
for using them. 

Towns that hoped to build new air. 
ports with the help of federal money 
will have to revise their plans. No money 
for new projects is in sight. The saving js 
37.5 million dollars. 

If you are a businessman or a farmer 
you may have to wait several years long. 


a3 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH AND TESTING 
It may be slashed by one fourth 


The Government, to keep from spend- 
ing $186,000, wants to call off the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s proposed study 
to find out who gets the money that is 
tacked on between the field and the 
dinner table. 

New products entering the market are 
not to be tested by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards on the same scale as formerly. Funds 
for the Bureau's research and testing ac- 
tivities are being cut one fourth below 
what the Bureau got for the year that is 
to end June 30. 

Air-line pilots will find that the net- 
work of radio beacons, lights and other 
facilities that guide them will not be ex- 
panding as rapidly in the future as it has 
in the past. Funds for these aids are 
being lopped 30 per cent below current 
authorizations. 


er for a nation-wide census of business, 
transportation, manufacturing, mining, 0 
farming. Savings from calling off these 
surveys are 23.4 millions. Businessmen, 
however, want the information—and the 
Business Advisory Council, a group of pi 
vate advisers to the Commerce Depatt: 
ment, is urging a go-ahead. 

Local government units in many areas 
are finding that they will have to adjus 
themselves to federal economies, either 
by cutting down on spending or by mais 
ing more money themselves. 

States that have been getting feder 
grants to finance local hospitals ma) 
have to refinance part of the building 
costs somewhere else. Money for 
program is being reduced by 25 million 
dollars, a one-third cut. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Saving Money for Taxpayers— 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Costly big dams are 
cancelled, but 
experiments to control 
watersheds go on 


HEALTH 


Fewer hospitals are to 
be built; local areas 
get less aid on 
public-health projects 


SCHOOLS 


Medical-school grants 
reduced; grants to 
States for vocational 
training are pared 


HOUSING 


Low-rent housing program 
cut back; studies 
for uniform national 
building code blocked 


‘AIR TRAVEL 


Building of more radio 
and light beacons is 
halted; air lines may be 
billed for using them 


EE What Gets Cut 


And What Doesn't 


ELECTRICITY 


Expansion of public 
power plants and 
power lines, all over 


the U.S., is curbed 


MEDICINE 


Studies of cancer, heart 
disease, arthritis, 
mental ailments go on, 
but without expansion 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Help in feeding school 
a atitela-aMmGdiimmeclalilaltl-e 
with both cash and 
gifts of surplus food 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Pensions, aid to widows 
and orphans, help 
for indigent will 

continue without change 


ATOMIC POWER 


Work on engines, power 
plants cut back; 
atomic-bomb work 
fe ToY-t Mel al -tole ME Lalalelaal ol-1¢-10 


FIGURE GATHERING 


A study to find where 

the food dollar goes 

is cancelled; so are 
special business censuses 


WEATHER 


Some 100 weather stations 
To ol -W a (ol 1-10 b 
forecasting and other 
services to continue 


‘RESEARCH 


Public testing of 
relgelo tla t Meat) me ole la & 
coal-to-oil, coal-to-gas 
experiments stopped 


PAYMENTS TO FARMERS 


Money for soil conservation, 
for the Extension 
Service, other aids to 
farmers is continued 


POSTAL SERVICE 


Special delivery, mail 
deliveries on rural 
routes scheduled 

for improved service 


These samples show some of the Government services that are proposed for 
cuts—and a few where cuts are resisted—in the drive to reduce federal spending 
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Aid to States for control of tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases is being reduced by 
7.3 millions. 

Vocational-education funds are being 
trimmed 2.6 millions. Sentiment in Con- 
gress is that States now receiving the 
funds should gradually take over the 
whole program. 

A similar attitude is being taken in 
Washington toward programs for re- 
training cripples and other handicapped 
persons. States are to receive 20.6 mil- 
lions for this work next year, a cut of 
1.6 millions. 

Schools and hospitals that were count- 
ing on 15 million dollars to build new 
research laboratories are finding that the 
Administration wants to scrap its entire 
contribution to this program. 

A new clinical center at the National 
Institutes of Health, costing more than 
60 million dollars, is standing empty 
temporarily in the interest of economy. 
Staff recruiting is being delaved under 
orders of the Budget Bureau. 

Research by the Institutes into cancer, 
mental diseases, heart diseases, arthritis 
and other major ailments is to proceed 
with about the same amount of financing 
as last vear. Some 23.4 millions, how- 
ever, is being trimmed from what the 
Institutes wanted. 

Big savings are being found in cut- 
backs of many river-valley projects. 
People in these valleys who expected to 
get electric power from the Government 
are going to find themselves dealing 
with private power companies. Few 
more big sums are to be put into expan- 
sion of electricity production. Savings are 
on the order of 100 million dollars in 
proposed power plants and transmission 
lines in Western States where the Bureau 
of Reclamation is operating. 


BIG FEDERAL POWER PROJECTS 


~Interior Department 


They may be cut by 100 million dollars 


More millions are being saved by re- 
fusal of monev to extend Government 
power lines from Bonneville Dam_ in 
Washington and from many Government 
power plants throughout the South. 

Private companies also can look for a 
better chance to develop atomic power 
commercially. Savings of nearly 500 mil- 
lions in U.S. funds are proposed through 
slowdowns in Government development 
of atomic engines and power reactors 
at a time when many Congresmen are 
suggesting that private industry could 
carry out some of this work. 

Smaller savings will be more notice- 
able to many people. 

Federal marine hospitals, 
narcotics hospitals at Lexington, 


and the 
Ky., 


Castens 


LOW-RENT HOUSING ‘UNITS 
They may be postponed or canceled 


and Fort Worth, Tex., are being cut back 
to save 1.5 millions. Three hospitals 
operated by the Public Health Service 
in Ohio. New Mexico and Georgia are 
in line to be closed. An Army training 
camp at Indiantown Gap, Pa.. is being 
shut down: under consideration for clos 
ing are Camp Breckinridge, Ky., Camp 
Roberts, Calif.. and Camp Chaffee, Ark 

Frequent visitors to national parks 
will find few new roads. Fishermen 
and hunters can look for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to shrink its operations. 
Weather maps and forecasts will be 
based on reports from 100 fewer weather 
stations. Contour maps, used by the 
Army, engineers, industrial planners and 
others, will cover fewer new areas. 

Social Security payments. fixed by 
law. will continue to be made _ without 
change. Aid for school lunches is to goon 
at the current rate—it helps to dispose 
of surplus farm products. 

If you live in the country, you may find) 
mail service better. The Post Office De 
partment is getting 74.5 millions les 
than the Truman Administration asked 
for, but it plans to cut out many fourth 
class post offices and substitute rural de 
livery. In each county where this system 
can be applied the saving is estimated at 
$25,000 to $30,000. 

Economies such as those _ being 
shaped up now are not always popula] 
with all people. Businessmen, veteralli 
labor unions, colleges, States and citit§y 
all have an interest in getting f 
money or federal services. Congressmen 
often find themselves under strong pm 
sure not to economize. ; 

This time, though, the men in Congres 
are in a mood to cut back. Change is@ 
its way. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
AND SOME OF 

THEIR PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Blawnox, Pa, 


Concrete Road Paving Machinery 
Clamshell Buckets 
Contractors Equipment 
Gas Cleaning Equipment 
Open Steel Flooring 
Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 
Steel Forms for Concrete Construction 
Chemical and Process Equipment 
Water Cooled Equipment for 

High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffalo 11, New York and Mora, Minn. 


Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
Processing Industries - 


Specialized Machinery for the Dairy industry 
Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 
Complete Chemical, Petrochemical, Industrial 
and Petroleum Plants 
Foote Construction Equipment Division 
Nunda, New York 
Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 
Lewis Machinery Division 
Groveton, Pa. 
Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery for 
Rolling Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 
National Alloy Division 
Blawnox, Pa, 


Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperatures, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Power Piping and Sprinkler Division 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 
Pressures and Temperatures. Pipe Hangers 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems for 
Fire Protection 


Rolls Division 
(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Roils for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Heavy Steel Castings 


—w~ > 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, New York 
San Francisco 5, California 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
Export—New York 17, New York 

© 1953 Blaw-Knox Co, 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Are Judges, Congressmen Underpaid? 


Buying Power Down, Many 


Pay of judges is scaring good 
men away from the bench. Any 
lawyer worth his salt can live 
better from private practice. 

Judges, with only one pay 
raise since 1926, have less buy- 
ing power than they had in 
1939. It's hard to make ends 
meet. 

Factory workers, by compari- 
son, have done better. Most have 
had seven rounds of wage in- 
creases in the last seven years. 


It now is developing that federal 
judges are the forgotten men in Gov- 
ernment. The men who mete out jus- 
tice in the nation’s courts figure that 
they are worse off, so far as money is 
concerned, than they were 15 years 
ago. They are trying to get Congress 
to do something about it. 

A big expense fund helps to carry the 
load for the President. Special pay and 
allowances go to the Vice President and 
the Speaker of the House. Members of 
Congress get certain tax allowances to 
take care of some of their living ex- 
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Pay of Congressmen 


BUYING POWER, AFTER 
TAXES, IN 1939 DOLLARS 


*Including special tax deduction for 
cost of keeping a home in Washington 


penses. Federal workers have an ad- 
justed pay scale. But the black robes of 
the judiciary are wearing thin. Federal 
judges have been overlooked. 

Proposals are threading their way 
through congressional committees to 
remedy this situation. They are aimed at 
giving raises to members of Congress and 
United States district attorneys as well as 
judges. All of these figure that their liv- 
ing costs are getting out of hand. 

For federal judges, the situation is 
reaching a point at which qualified men 
are shying away from seats on the bench, 
even though those places are for life. 
Qualified lawyers can make much more 
money working for private clients than in 
presiding over federal courts. They balk 
at making the sacrifice. 

One member of Congress, rejecting 
the idea that he accept a federal judge- 
ship, explains the situation this way: 

“I draw $15,000 a year as a House 
member. A part of this pay is exempted 
from income taxes because I have to 
maintain homes both in Washington and 
back in my home district. This trims 
down my taxes a little. 

“In addition, I average from $15,000 
to $25,000 of income each year from my 
law partnership. This I am permitted to 
keep as a member of Congress. 

“If I went on the federal bench, I 
would have to give up my connection 


1939 


Pay of Supreme Court Justices 
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Able Men Refuse Jobs 


with any private law firm. This would 
cut my income in half to begin with, | 
would lose such tax consideration as | 
get for living expenses. I would get just 
the $15,000 a vear that is paid to district 
judges and would have to pay the full 
tax on this.” 

Not all members of Congress are s0 
fortunate as to have as much outside in. 
come as this man. A few do have as 
much. But not all members of Congress 
have a chance to go on the federal 
bench. This one does have that chance. 
And these are the reasons why he is not 
taking an appointment. Others are 
arriving at similar conclusions. 

A top-notch lawyer in Ohio is de. 
clining to be considered for a federal 
judgeship. He says the job does not pay 
enough to support and educate his family 
at the income level to which it is ac 
customed. Two experienced federal 
judges in New York are resigning at the J 
peak of their efficiency for the same rea- 
son. They are going back into private 
practice. Other judges are reported to be 
looking around ready to make the same 
leap. 

One federal judge, now 71, who has 
been on the bench 35 years, says he has 
managed to save only $6,200 in that 
period. Quite a few judges spend their 
spare time teaching law in night schools. J 
Some of them write books and magazine 
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atticles in their spare time to stretch out 
their salaries. 

Thus, President Eisenhower is having 
trouble finding the kind of men he wants 


often must drop to a pay level of only a 
third or half of what they now are get- 
ting. They have to drop all connection 
with private law practice. They may not 


with the Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House. Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court would be raised from 
$25,000 to $35,000. 


for the federal judiciary. Respected have outside clients. The interests of The last pay raise federal judges re- 
)§ lawvers can make two or three times as _ these clients might come into conflict ceived was in 1946. It was designed to 

much in private practice as they would — with the business on the dockets of their take care of cost rises in the war years 

get on the bench. They are shying away courts. and was a flat $5,000 boost for all 
ld from appointments. This is tending to What has happened is that the fed- federal judges, across the board. 
I limit the President’s choice either to eral judiciary has fallen behind in the Since then, costs have gone on spiral- 
| rich lawyers, who do not need the money, race with the cost of living. High taxes, ing. Most union workers have had a pay 
ust or to inept ones, who can make more on _ rising prices, new standards of living raise each vear since 1946, justifying it 
ict B the bench than they could in private have wiped out the edge the judges once _ on the basis of rising costs. But the judges 
ull practice. held. have stood still. 

These are not the kinds of men the Back at the turn of the century, a In the light of changing conditions, 
® President is looking for. He wants judges federal judge could hold a place of judges picture their salaries as havirg 
in- who can look impartially upon the thou- prestige in the community with a salary been drastically weakened during the 
& BH sands of questions that crowd the dockets of $5,000. Over the next 25 years, war years. In spite of their one pay raise, 
om of the federal courts. And they must be changes in the ways of living, rising they see themselves as having a great 
ral BH men of insight. costs and an automobile age made it deal less purchasing power than they 
ce. The toughest and the richest crimi- necessary to double his pay. This was had in 1939. This is reflected in the 
not # nals in the land pass through these courts. done in 1926. charts on pages 18 and 19. 
are HB sy do revenue cases involving millions of Since 1926, the demands upon the District judges can show that a third 

dollars, antitrust cases against big corpo- dollar have doubled again. There has of their 1939 purchasing power has been 
de- @ jations. There are questions about re- been another war and all sorts of eco- eaten away by rising costs, despite their 
eral ligion, Communism, education, social nomic changes. Income taxes, which 1946 raise in pay. Almost half of the pre- 
pay B welfare, labor relations, all sorts of other were no worry in 1926, now are heavy. war buying power of circuit judges is 
nily things. The courts deal with big issues, Living standards, an age of gadgetry, gone. More than half of that of Supreme 
ac- & big fortunes, big criminals. The President __ rising costs have caught the judges in an Court Justices has vanished. 
eral wants big men as judges. economic squeeze. The pressures upon Members of Congress are in somewhat 
the # In the light of present conditions, them have doubled. Their salaries have 


these men are not available. Lawyers 
who have been making $45,000 or $50,- 
000 a year have adjusted themselves to 
that income level. They have big in- 
surance pélicies to carry. They are buy- 
ing and maintaining expensive homes. 


gone up by only one half, or less. 
Pending proposals are aimed at 
straightening out these inequalities. They 
would give a flat raise of $10,000 a year 
to members of Congress, to district and 
circuit-court judges. This would bring 


the same plight. Inflation has eaten up 
the raises they got in 1946. But, in addi- 
tion to the tax allowance for living ex- 
penses, there are mileage grants for 
travel. And there is no ban against their 
retaining partnerships in law firms or 
running outside businesses. Many of 


Their children are in expensive schools. Senators, Representatives and district them do this. 
that They mové in a country-club circle. judges to $25,000, circuit judges to $27,- For the federal judges, most outside 
heir If they go on the federal bench, they 500. The Chief Justice of the United sources of relief are closed. That is why 
vols. fF must entirely rearrange their lives and States would be raised to $40,000, from _ they are pressing for attention. They are 
zine @ change the lives of their families. They $25,500, to put his pay on the same level tired of being forgotten. 
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FULL SPEED FOR AUTO OUTPUT 


Auto makers find no signs of 
depression. They count on mak- 
ing 5.5 million cars this year, 
second-largest number on record. 

Sales troubles of dealers, a 
sluggish used-car market don’t 
bother Detroit. Producers say 
that’s just back to normal. 

Factories shrug off fears of 
union leaders that mass layoffs 
may be in the offing. Nothing of 
the sort, they say. 


DETROIT 

Detroit’s auto factories expect to 
keep busy all through this year. And 
when Detroit is prosperous, the rest of 
the country usually is prosperous, too. 

Automobile manufacturers are plan- 
ning to turn out 5.5 million new passen- 
ger cars this year. What's more, they 
expect dealers to sell them. This will 
make 1953 the second-biggest auto year 
in history, topped only by 1950 when 
6.6 million passenger cars were turned 
out. 

The target of 5.5 million cars calls for 
some decline in production after mid- 
year, but nothing to be alarmed about. 
Auto makers doubt that the slowdown 
will mean much more than an end to 
overtime for workers, with some occasion- 
al layoffs. They do not take seriously the 
fear of mass layoffs that has been voiced 
by Walter Reuther, head of the Auto 
Workers Union. 

Actually, manufacturers tend to blame 
the unions in part for keeping output to 
5.5 million new cars. Strikes among sup- 
pliers and other work stoppages are 
slowing the pace of production. Another 
difficulty arises in getting the huge 
quantities of steel that auto plants need 
to maintain their schedules. 

Men who make autos are not dis- 
turbed over reports that cars are getting 
hard to sell in some areas. They are even 
less disturbed by reports of sluggish used- 
car markets almost everywhere. These 
developments indicate to manufacturers 
that the automobile business is simply 
getting back to normal. 

Competition among producers is ad- 
mittedly more vigorous than it has been 
for years. Every maker is out for a big- 
ger share of the market. General Motors, 
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Bellwether of U.S. 


the largest company, has pushed its 
share of the total market from 42 to 48 
per cent and intends to keep it. Ford is 
battling Chrysler for second place and, 
in the lowest-price field, is creeping up 
on Chevrolet. Packard is challenging 
Cadillac, Chrysler and Lincoln in the 
luxury-car range. Smaller producers, as 
a group, are getting a smaller share of 
the total market, but each maker is try- 
ing to boost his own sales. 

Somewhat earlier than usual, certainly 
no later than October, auto companies 


will start introducing new 1954 models 
to tempt buyers who have delayed their 
purchases. This procession of new mod- 
els will continue into January. 

Many 1954 models will have more 
powerful engines. Fords are to be 
stepped up from 110 to 125 horsepower. 
Similar boosts are expected in General 
Motors and Chrysler lines and among 
some independents. Power steering will 
be offered more generally and at less cost 
than on 1952 and 1953 models. Air-con- 
ditioning will be used more widely, even 
though this device adds at least $600 to 
the price of a new car. 

New body designs are to be quite nu- 
merous, although Ford is not expected to 
make a major design change until 1956. 
One of the style trends is toward the 
low-slung design of European cars that 
seems to have caught the fancy of Amer- 


—General Motors 


IN THE FACTORY: BODY MEETS CHASSIS 
It looks like the second-biggest year in auto history 


Industries Is Optimistic 


ican motorists. Many factories are prepa. & 
ing to bring out new sport models along 
European lines. 

For the most part, however, ney 
year’s models call for no radical change, 
There is to be no wide use of plastic 
bodies, and the gasoline turbine engine j 
a matter for the future. 

Auto manufacturers, nevertheless, ar 
confident that they will sell all the cay 
that they now plan to make. 

Sales problems of dealers are being 
discounted by manufacturers. Factories 
are convinced that there ar 
plenty of buyers for cars a 
current prices if enough sell- 
ing effort is put forth. Manv- 
facturers, however, do not 
expect buyers to come beg. 
ging for cars as they often 
have done in the past. 

Dealers are expected to 
make rather generous 4l- 
lowances on trade-ins and to 
take losses when the trade. 
ins are sold. That has been a 
customary practice in the in- 
dustry and that is part of the 
reason for the 25 per cent 
margin on new cars. Manv- 
facturers believe it is enough 
to let dealers absorb some 
losses on trade-ins. 

Factory men also take a 
calm view of the prospect o 
a greater spread between 
new and used-car prices. In 
recent years, used-car price § 
have been forced up by the 
general scarcity of cars, but 
that period now is ending. People who 
have been accustomed to getting for a 
used car almost as much as they paid for 
it now must be content with accepting 
depreciation, which runs about 2 pet 
cent a month. But this trend too, in De 
troit’s view, is no more than a return t0 
normal conditions. 

Production cuts, when they come, alt 
expected to be moderate. Ford actually 
plans to make more cars in the second 
half of the year than during the fist 
half. 

Most of the other producers count 0! 
high production into early autumn, with 
some cutbacks during the period when 
models are being changed. Detroit s m° 
tor executives, in fact, do not see any & 
vere times ahead. They are counting 
making 5 million or more cars a year fo 
several years to come. 
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CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 


CORROSIO 


COST YOU THIS YEAR? 











UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE. 


Nola cen. ». IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Similar Industrial Pipe—Naturally, piping 


Applications — Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
ideal for fume ducts and tank 
liners. It is highly resistant to mois- 
ture, acids, oxygen, sunlight, aging 
and other corrosive elements. 


extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
resistant to all types of corrosion. 
It is extremely light weight in 
comparison to metal...easier and 
less expensive to handle. 


Firestone... 


Call at Space 48 Basic Materials Show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York, 


June 15-19 if corrosion is a problem 


in your plant or industry. 


Sie 
Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


How teen this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


...Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. N 3 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies Exon 402-A only. This resin is used by many of America’s leading fabricators of Unplasticized P.V.C. end-products 
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China and United Nations— 
Is a Deal Brewing? 


Chinese Communists, the ene- 
my in Korea, may get a seat in 
the U.N. after all, through an 
assist from Britain. 

The method is to substitute 
Mao’s men for Nationalists as 
recognized rulers of China, al- 
ready one of the U.N.’s “Big 
Five.’ 

U. S., even with its veto, may 
not be able to block it. Here is 
the story of how the Communists 
expect to get in. 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. 


A strong effort is shaping up at this 
time to bring Communist China into 
the United Nations and to kick Na- 
tionalist China out. 

Great Britain is vigorously in favor of 
this move. President Eisenhower is not 
closing the door to approval by the 
U. S. Approval will be certain if the Eisen- 
hower Administration decides to recog- 
nize the Communist regime as the official 
Government of China. 

Opposition, however, remains strong 
in the U.S. Senate. Senator William F. 
Knowland (Rep.), of California, is offer- 
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CHINA’S MAO 
Can he get U. N. backing? 
22 


ing a resolution that calls for U.S. with- 
drawal from the United Nations when 
and if the Chinese Communists are ad- 
mitted. The Knowland resolution will 
be pressed if the White House inclines 
to make an open move to give member- 
ship to the Chinese Communists. 

The Communist Government of China 
aspires to a permanent seat on the Securi- 
ty Council—the small, top policy-mak- 
ing group of U.N. countries. This seat 
now is held by Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalist Government of China. 

The big question is: Who speaks for 
China now? It is not a matter of deciding 
whether or not to admit a new member 
to the U.N., but of deciding who rep- 
resents a present member nation. 

The Chinese Nationalists on Formosa 
claim they constitute the “Republic of 
China” that is mentioned in the U.N. 
charter. Up to now, the U.S. has backed 
the Nationalists in that view. But the 
Peiping Communist Government, as a 
practical matter, now has sovereignty 
over the same people who constituted 
the “Republic of China” when the U.N. 
charter was drafted. 

Should the White House recognize 
the Peiping Government as the of- 
ficial Government of China, then the U. S. 
will be committed, for its part, to ad- 
mitting Communist China to the Se- 
curity Council. If U.S. thus approves, a 
deal will be made among the other mem- 
bers of the Council and the Communists 
will be in. It’s as simple as that. 

If the United States balks at recogni- 
tion, the Communists will have great dif- 
ficulty in gaining this important seat in 
the world organization. But it is by no 
means assured that they cannot get in 
anyway. An American veto may not be 
possible in this case. 

The decision on who should repre- 
sent China in the Security Council must 
be made by a vote of members of the 
Council. There is no other machinery for 
deciding issues of this kind. There are, 
however, two ways of voting on issues 
in the Council—one requires a simple 
majority of the permanent and nonperma- 
nent members, and the other involves 
unanimous approval of all five permanent 
members plus two other “yes” votes. 

How the matter will be voted on in 
the Council makes a big difference. 
This depends on whether recognition of 
the Communist Government by the 
United Nations is considered a “pro- 
cedural” matter or not. That question 
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has not yet been decided, and no one is 
sure how to get it decided. 

If a simple majority of the Coungj{ 
turns out to be all that is needed, as jg 
the case in “procedural” issues, they 
the Chinese Communists could be ad. || 
mitted even though the U.S. opposed 
their entry. That could be done by , 
“yes” vote of any seven members—say § 
Russia, Britain, France and any four of § 
the nonpermanent members, which now 
include Pakistan, Denmark, Chile, Co. 9 
lombia, Greece and Lebanon. : 

If a unanimous vote of the permanent 
members turns out to be needed, on the 
other hand, any U.S. veto would stick 
Admission of the Chinese Communists 
then will require concurrence of ll 
five permanent members of the Cou. 
cil; that is, Britain, China, France, Rus. 
sia and the U.S.; plus two votes from 
the nonpermanent members. 

Nationalist China insists that it, too, 
would use its veto in this case. But indi- 
cations are that a Nationalist veto would 
be held invalid if the other members of 
the Council decided that Peiping really 
represents China. 

U.S., if willing to use its persuasive 
powers, may be able to keep the Chinese 
Communists out in either case, by influ. 
encing the vote of France and the non- § 
permanent members of the Council 
Whether this country is willing to take a 
firm stand on the matter and continue to 
refuse recognition of the Peiping Com. 
munists, however, is not yet clear. 

With the pressure on and a truce in 
Korea possibly at stake, the outcome now 
depends in large measure on just how § 
strongly the Senators feel about keeping 
Communists from winning another major 
victory in the United Nations. 
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Your holiday begins the moment 

you take the wheel. So, get 

set for a new kind of driving 

thrill. Accept your Oldsmobile 
MAKE A DATE WITHA "ROCKET 8" Dealer’s invitation .. . on him 
soon. Make your date with the 
Classic Ninety-Eight or brilliant 
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away in a glamorous new Holiday! 
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manufactured by our several 
Divisions, each a milestone 
in its particular field of 
Canadair “North Star” aircraft applied dynamics. 
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IKE AND WINSTON TAKE OVER 


Bermuda Talks: Personal Try for United Front 





There is more than peace to be 
discussed at the Bermuda confer- 
ence. British-U. S. differences ap- 
pear to be growing. 

There are two views on Korea, 
on Communist China, on Russia. 
There are two views on trade, on 
the Iron Curtain. 

Eisenhower and Churchill, face 
to face, will be in the role of old, 
personal friends talking over 
new, unfamiliar problems. 


Sir Winston Churchill and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower are going back to per- 
sonal diplomacy to work out differ- 
ences between Great Britain and the 
United States, substituting hands 
across the table for angry words 
across the sea. 

This is the old wartime technique of 
Churchill and the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The two liked to get together 
and talk in terms of world diplomacy, 
make big plans, shape world events. 
Their meetings produced some spectacu- 
lar wartime decisions that helped to fix 
the course of the world. 

Now it develops that President Eisen- 
hower, like the late President Roosevelt, 
aso has a flair for direct dealing in 
foreign relations. He likes to talk with the 
top people in government. The President 
picked up an idea of Premier René Mayer 
-just before the French Cabinet fell— 
and arranged for a meeting with top- 
level French and British officials in Ber- 
muda to talk things out. 

The President decided that the drift 
fom bad to worse in relations between 
Britain and the United States had gone 
far enough. There was a disagreement 
over policy at the top levels of the two 
governments. There was angry name 
calling at the secondary levels. The 
whole friendly relationship seemed about 
to start unraveling. 

In the face of this situation, the Presi- 
dent picked up the telephone on the 
evening of May 20 and talked with Sir 
Winston, The June meeting was agreed 
on, 

A later meeting with Russia’s Georgi 
Malenkov may depend upon progress 
toward an Austrian peace treaty and 
toward ending the fighting in Korea and 
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Indochina. These are rugged barriers 
which some officials insist must fall first. 

The British are hurrying things along 
toward a meeting with the Russians. 
Churchill is convinced that the men who 
now rule Russia are in a mood to talk 
and to deal with the Western powers. He 
would like to achieve peace in his own 
time, is willing to gamble on it. 

Mr. Eisenhower has insisted that the 
Russians must show by deeds that they 
will make and honor commitments before 
opening more talks. But he is not now de- 
manding that they show as much as he 
asked of them a few weeks ago. 





THE PRIME MINISTER 
... time for a little face-to-face diplomacy? 


Then, the U.S. attitude was: What's 
the use of wasting time and effort with 
deals that immediately are dishonored? 

The President has asked for real 
tokens from the Russians: an end to the 
war in Korea; an end to attacks on Indo- 
china and Malaya; a free and united Ger- 
many; a treaty with Austria. 

Overseas, America’s Allies began to 
murmur that Mr. Eisenhower was asking 
too much for Russia to deliver in one 
package. Europe is tired of war. Its peo- 
ple want peace. Many Europeans are 
looking toward Eastern Europe and the 
Russian satellite countries for trade. Any 
glimmer of peace was enough to hold 
the gaze of the Europeans. 

Sir Winston grabbed this hope and 
ran with it. He got up in the House of 
Commons and called for a_ high-level 
conference. The President replied that 
he, too, wanted peace, but that he would 
like to see some sign of good faith before 
talking with Russia. But he was willing to 


talk with Britain and France and see if 
America and its Allies can agree upon 
a united front. 

There are many ticklish points to be 
settled. Korea, Communist China, trade 
with Russia and its satellites, liberation of 
the satellite countries, trade between na- 
tions of the free world and the United 
States—all these present problems. 

Korea. For the United States, a truce 
in Korea is a prime condition that must 
be worked out before any meeting of the 
President with the Russians. As long as 
the fighting goes on, an American Presi- 
dent would run into political troubles at 


—United Press 


THE PRESIDENT 


home if he went out of his way tu deal 
personally with the warmakers. 

For Mr. Churchill in Britain, this ques- 
tion is not so acute. Although the British 
have men of their own in Korea, they 
think of the fighting there in a different 
light from the Americans. To the British, 
it is one phase of global politics to which 
they have long been accustomed. To the 
Americans, it is something to worry about 
and to get mad about. 

Communist China. After the question 
of Korea is disposed of, with its rami- 
fications involving prisoners of war, 
there remains the problem of the future 
of Communist China. 

Here, there is a basic difference of opin- 
ion between Britain and the U.S. The 
Chinese mainland is in the hands of a 
Communist Government. This Govern- 
ment, backed by Russia, is demanding a 
seat on the Security Council of the U.N. 

Great Britain has recognized the Com- 
munist Government of China, although 
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What Britain and U.S. Are Arguing About 


‘COLD WAR’ | 


Britain wants to talk with Russians, hoping for results. U. S. 
wants assurance that Russia will deal honestly before talks 


WAR IN KOREA 


U. S. for months balked at making concessions to Commu- 
nists. Britain long has advocated concessions to get a truce 


Britain extends formal recognition to the Communist Govern- 
ment of China. U.S. balks at recognition, still does business 
with Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa 


Britain favors ditching Chiang Kai-shek as a member of the 
U. N. Security Council, substituting Communist China. U. S., 
to date, is opposed to this policy 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


U.S. wants stronger barriers against trade with the Com- 
munist part of the world. Britain wants more trade with Com- 


munist areas 
FREER TRADE | 


Britain argues for lower tariff walls than now surround U. S. 
This country is hesitating to lower barriers further and is 


raising some 
LIBERATION 


U. S. balks at any acceptance of Communist sway over Eastern 
Europe and wants to keep alive the hope of liberation. Britain 
wants to say little or nothing about ending Communist rule 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 


‘McCARTHYISM’ 


The British are stirred by U. S. efforts to run down individuals 
suspected of Communist ties. U. S., in turn, is critical of Brit- 
ish leniency toward Communists and Communist spies 
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that Government has not yet recognized 
Britain. The United States is refusing to 
give official recognition to the Comm. 
nist Government in China. Britain shows 
a willingness to admit the Chinese Com. 
munists to United Nations The United 
States, to date, is opposing such a step, 

Yet, in this muddled situation, with 
Britain and the United States divided 
over what to do about Chinese Commp. 
nists, there is a strong likelihood that 
Russia will insist that the Chinese sit 
in on any meeting of Russia, the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 

An alternative would confine the meet. 
ing to Britain, the United States and 
Russia, leaving out France. But Mr. 
Eisenhower does not want to give such 
a slight to the French. 

In this situation, the President is tak. 
ing the position that the door may not 
always be closed against either Chinese 
membership in the United Nations or 
official recognition by the United States, 
But he does not agree that it necessarily 
would follow any armistice in Korea, 

There are numerous other sore points 
in the relations between the United 
States and Britain. Some of these are to 
be ironed out at the talks in Bermuda. 
Others are to remain to trouble the two 
countries. 

Trade. Britain, searching for trade 
outlets, fearful that it may not be able to 
get its goods over the American tariff 
walls, would like to broaden its trade 
with Communist areas. It takes the posi- 
tion that there are many nonstrategic 
goods it might exchange with Russia and 
Russian satellites. The United States 
would like to bar the doors to trade be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 








The United States wants to continue 
an intensive and unrelenting struggle, 
not only to check Communism where it 
stands, but to try to break the Commv- 
nist hold over some of the satellite coun- 
tries. There is less interest in Britain and 
in Europe in such a fight. There, the 
disposition is to take a less vigorous posi- 
tion, to get less excited about the Com- 
munist menace. 

All of these things have to be discussed 
before the free nations can hope to prt 
sent any united front in a talk with the 
Russian leaders. The hope of the Rus- 
sians is that they can divide the Westem 
Allies into isolated and quarreling 1 
tions. They now seem to be making prog: 
ress in that direction. 

The President and Sir Winston at 
to make a personal effort at Bermuda to 
cement relations again. They are old 
friends and have worked together before 
under the pressure of emergencies. 

This time, the British Prime Minister's 
leading a peace offensive for all of West 
ern Europe. At 78, Sir Winston again 
the man of the hour. 
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Your Partner 





in Progress 


New Plastic Bodies Make Possible 








Sports Cars for the Average Family 


The drawing-board dream of a compact, 
sports-type family car...easy to handle in 
traffic, economical to buy, operate and main- 
tain... may soon come true. 

For polyester resin reinforced with glass 
fiber now permits the construction of one 
piece auto bodies, which greatly reduce sports 
car assembly costs. The light weight and great 
strength of such bodies also cut sports car 
operating and maintenance costs. 

Reichhold, the world’s leading producer of 


Creative Chemistry... 


REICHHOL 


synthetic resins, furnishes polyester resins to 
many industries. Reichhold makes its poly- 
ester resins with full quality control, since it 
supplies itself with their basic raw materials, 
phthalic anhydride and maleic anhydride. 


Reichhold also manufactures phenol, for- 
maldehyde, glycerine, sodium sulfate and 
sodium sulfite. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 








==with KONRAD ADENAUER 


Chancellor of West Germany 


COMMUNIST INTRIGUE 
IN WEST GERMANY 





Communists are boring from within, try- 
ing to disrupt West Germany, hoping for 
disunity among the Allies. Soviet officials 
are putting new pressure on Berlin. 

In Germany there is no sign that Mos- 
cow is offering peace to the world. 

Konrad Adenauer, the forceful Chancel- 
lor of West Germany, tells in the following 
interview what he sees in the actions of 
post-Stalin Moscow. The Chancellor—the 
most influential individual in West German 
politics—has just visited the U.S., Britain 





and France. He returned from those trips 
more convinced than ever that Germany, in 
the “cold war,’ belongs on the side of the 
Western Allies. He is working to get German 
troops into the European defense forces, to 
cut off strategic trade with Russia and the 
satellites, to keep a united front facing the 
Communists. 

Mr. Adenaver was interviewed in the 
Palais Schaumburg, the office of the Chancel- 
lor in Bonn, by Kurt Lachmann, Central Eu- 
rope Editor for U.S. News & World Report. 








Q How about the West German Communists, Mr. 
Chancellor? How do they work under cover and in the 
open? 

A Communists? Well, the undercover work and the 
infiltration goes on, of course. Now is just the right 
time for it. In the fight against the Western defense 
treaties, the Communist Party is putting most weight 
on infiltrating all kinds of social institutions, includ- 
ing trade-unions and patriotic societies. 

Besides their open Communist organizations, the 
Communists are using a large number of front groups 
of a pacifist or nationalist character. Seventy-six or- 
ganizations and action groups are listed in Western 
Germany as Communist or influenced by Commu- 
nists. Organizations suspected of being manipulated 
or financed from the Soviet zone number 80. 

In Bavaria, for instance, 70 organizations of either 
type have been found to operate. In Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, there are 30. Many centers also exist in the Ruhr, 
Lower Saxony, Wurttemberg and Hamburg. 

Q Do the Communists spend much money to sup- 
port the undercover organizations? 

A Very much money. The amount of propaganda 
material being sent in here is enormous. I do not know 


exactly how many tons of paper daily. But in any 
case it is colossal. 

Q And what is the effect upon the German workers? 

A The propagandists do not address themselves to 
the German workers. They try to reach other groups 
—the intellectuals, for example. 

Q And the workers themselves, are they Commu- 
nist to a large extent? 

A Partly, yes. The Communists are concentrated in 
certain groups. They have about 30 per cent of the 
miners union, which itself has signed up 97 per cent of 
all mine workers and is led by Social Democrats. 
That, of course, is an important group. 

Q Do you believe, Mr. Chancellor, that the Com- 
munists here are driving for strikes or direct action? 

A Not in a general way. When a miners’ strike was 
impending recently—for some other reason—trade- 
unionists told me they had spotted 200 emissari¢s 
from the Soviet zone, who had crossed over from there 
to be ready to jump in at the right moment. 

Q Would they take any action in case the defense 
and peace treaties are accepted? 

A No. Those are harmless demonstrations which 
one need not take seriously. 
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Tons of Propaganda Daily . . . Soviet Policy: More Talk, — 


But Not Much Change ... German Belief—=No War Soon 


Q After your visit to Paris and 
London, Mr. Chancellor, how do 
you view the prospect of ratification 
of Western pacts—can one still 
count on French acceptance by au- 
tumn, and when do you expect Ger- 
many to complete its action? 

AI suppose the other partners 
are going to ratify the treaties this 
autumn. At the Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Paris we made a con- 
siderable advance. In June and on 
July 10 the foreign ministers of the 
six nations will meet again to re- 
consider the principles established 
Bat Rome and either to approve or 
modify them. In that way of cir- 
cumventing the administrative ma- 
chinery lies the chance of getting 
ahead fast. 

Q What do you think of the proposal of a Locarno 
Treaty made by Sir Winston Churchill? 

A I agree with Churchill in that it would be wrong 
to transfer certain clauses of the Locarno Pact to the 
present relations between the Soviet Union and Eu- 
rope. What’s needed rather is to revive the spirit of Lo- 
cano. That spirit of an all-embracing guarantee can 
be taken up by the West and applied to the Soviet 
Union. 

In any case the German Federal Republic is not 
going to start a war or attack the Soviet Union. There 
isa fundamental difference between the starting point 
of the Locarno Treaty and the present situation. In 
the Locarno Treaty Germany did recognize the bor- 
ders imposed upon her by the Versailles Treaty. How- 
tver, the Oder-Neisse line, that after all has not been 
definitely confirmed by the Western powers, never 
will get our approval. Churchill, you see, could not 
possibly have thought of asking Germany to declare 
she would never attack the Soviet Union. Thus he had 
ft mind rather the general atmosphere that once had 
ltd to the signing of the Locarno Treaty in the West. 
He did not imply, or intend to say, more. 

Q Now—after Churchill's speech and your own im- 
Ptessions in London—do you see signs of a lessening 
tension between West and East? 

A I hope the day won’t be far off when the Soviet 
Union will realize that her past policy has not profited 


CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 


her and that “an honest policy of 
adjustment” will bring her the best 
guarantee of well being and secur- 
ity. I’m optimistic and convinced 
the Soviet Union will find it advan- 
tageous to shift from the “‘cold war” 
to a policy of a higher living stand- 
ard for the Russian people. 

Q On the basis of your experi- 
ence would you think, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, that there exists a possibility 
or probability of agreement between 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union? 

A Well, I have always held to the 
opinion that the Soviets would be- 
come receptive, once they realize 
that somehow the cold war has be- 
come impossible in face of a 
strengthened Europe. Then they 
would become receptive in view of 
their own economic difficulties at home. That has al- 
ways been my view. 

They have huge, economic troubles domestically, 
but they are still speculating on disunity in Europe 
and on the prospect of gaining, by these dissensions, 
the German, French and Belgian war potential of 
steel and coal by way of the cold war. If these were 
added, their potential would exceed that of the U. S. 

What worries them is not fear of the Germans, but 
fear that they could no longer wage cold war, once 
Western Europe were united and strong. Then they 
would have to adopt another policy. 

Q And that other policy may eventually be such as 
President Eisenhower has suggested? 

A Yes. In that respect Eisenhower’s recent foreign- 
policy speech has been a real deed, a great deed. I 
have taken the liberty of telling some American news- 
papermen over there that it would be a good thing, if 
the press for once would spend as much paper and 
work on Ejisenhower’s speech as on Malenkov’s utter- 
ances. 

Q What do you think of Soviet policy? 

A Have you read the article by Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga in the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, which I have 
here in front of me? That’s the best article I have read 
so far about the whole business. 

May I read to you some sentences? First, the Span- 


(Continued on next page) 
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.. ‘there still are strong forces of resistance in Poland’ 


ish author compares all politicians of the various 
countries with a long column of cars led by a Russian. 
When the Russian drives fast, all the others drive fast 
too. When the Russian says, put on the brakes, stop, 
all of them step on the brakes. Then the author writes: 

“In any event, there is a welcome and necessary 
warning in this new situation showing up in what 
state of unconsciousness the entire world has been 
dancing to Moscow’s tune thus far. When Moscow 
issues the command, the entire world goes on full 
speed. Moscow gives a counterorder and, immediately, 
the speed is being cut down everywhere. When Vishin- 
sky barks, the whole world starts barking too. When 
he smiles, the representatives of the world begin to 
smile. For half a day only, he has to cut down his 
aggressive speeches and the world is beginning to see 
a new dawn rising on the horizon.” 

That, I think, is excellent. 


What Has Kremlin Really Done? 

Q Then you do not see a fundamental change in 
Soviet policy? 

A The other day I said to somebody—I think he 
was an American or an Englishman: Take a piece of 
paper and write down on one side what the Kremlin 
has done since Stalin’s death and, on the other side, 
what the Soviet has said. You will find, in my opinion, 
that the Kremlin has raised a number of questions. 
However, what positive action has the Kremlin taken? 
They have released two Englishmen. There is the story 
of an Englishman now released who allegedly had 
assaulted a Russian girl. For two years he had not left 
the British Embassy—to avoid arrest. That man the 
Soviets have pardoned now and everybody is jubilant. 
Really, one should put together the sober facts—what 
Soviet Russia has done so far. The result, I believe, 
would be very meager. 

Q Do you regard it as likely that the Soviet Union 
would come up now with a serious proposal for the 
reunification of Germany? 

A In my opinion, Mr. Lachmann, that question of 
reunification often is considered as a question Soviet 
Russia would solve separately from other problems. 
According to my view of things, the Soviet zone is a 
pawn in the hands of Soviet Russia that it will release 
only in connection with a general relaxing. After all, 
one has to make it clear to oneself—it is in the nature 
of things—they hold that pawn in their hands; why 
should they release it now that negotiations may be in 
the offing? Then it will be put into the whole context 
of issues. 

But, aside from that, it should be evident that there 
still are strong torces of resistance in Poland, in 
Czechoslovakia and probably in Hungary, too. Once 
they come to see that the Soviet zone is to be freed, 
that Soviet Russia is dropping the SED [the Com- 
munist-front party in the Soviet zone], then those 


people over there, who do not agree with the Soviet 
regime, naturally will gain hope for their own cause. 
That is a matter the Soviet Union also will have to 
consider. 

Furthermore, I don’t know whether world opinion 
is sufficiently aware of the fight launched against the 
churches in the Soviet zone with such a violence that 
even the leaders of the Protestant Church, who thus 
far had been operating most cautiously—among them 
Bishop Dibelius [head of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany ]—now are saying, it cannot be borne any 
longer. A short time ago, a leading man of the Ecu- 
menical Council coming from the other side was here 
with me. He, too, told me conditions have become 
such that one cannot but appeal to the world at large. 

Q The Ecumenical Council is an organization of 
the various Protestant churches, isn’t it? 

A Yes, with its headquarters in Geneva [Switzer- 
land]. 

Thus, we have here a situation where Soviet Russia 
is making all these nice speeches, while at the same 
time it is turning the screw in the German satellite 
state, in the eastern zone. 

Q Are there no signs at all of a change? 

A So far I do not see any signs indicating a change. 

Q Are the German people of the opinion that there 
might be a war soon? 

A No. 

Q And your personal opinion? 

A I don’t believe it either. 


Future of East-West Trade 

Q In the U.S., opinion is widespread that Western 
Europe is strongly pushing for expanded East-West 
trade. Would you say that it would be pushed 
through, if the Soviets took a real step toward peace 
in Korea, for instance? 

A We should not do anything, by legal or illegal 
trade, that would strengthen the war potential of 
Soviet Russia in any way. 

Q Would it be possible to increase trade with the 
satellites without the Soviet Union’s skimming off 
the cream? 

A That, I think, is impossible because, for the time 
being, they are provinces of Soviet Russia. 

Q What would happen if the Soviet Union came up 
with a very favorable offer to Germany? Would the 
German people be fascinated by it and be ready to 
throw away their Western ties? 

A That question you can answer with a clear-cut no. 

Neither our people nor those in East Germany 
would want that. They know all too well that then— 
tomorrow or the next day—all of Germany would be 
drawn into the Soviet sphere. 

May I add something to it? Statesmen and the press 
of all countries, it seems to me, are ‘much too little 
aware of the fact that, even with a general relaxation 
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,.-/A way must be found for a German-Polish agreement / 


of tension and even if they work for and achieve the mentioned that, in the future, Western Allied planes 
freedom of the satellite states as Eisenhower has indi- including military planes should carry no arms when 
cated, though with some reservations, that even then flying the corridor. There you see what reality looks 
there will remain that powerful Russian bloc, though like. ' 

reduced by the removal of the satellite states, that Q On one occasion after your return from the U.S., 
even then Soviet Russia will remain the strongest I believe you expressed hope of reaching an under- 
power in Asia and here in Europe. standing between Germany and Poland. 

Well, in world politics it goes this way: A number A Later, when a general relaxing has been achieved 
of smaller countries—among whom I count ourselves and the satellite states are to become free, then, I have 
as well as France and Italy—if confronted with a very said, one should prevent a new struggle breaking out 
powerful bloc, will be attracted by it one after another, between Poland and Germany. Then a way must be 
if they do not unite. And that applies particularly to sought and found for an agreement between Poland 
a power like the Soviet Union with its disintegrating and Germany to exclude the recurrence of strife. 
practices. That is another reason for the necessity of Q How does the feeling of the German people to- 
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DEEP IN CONVERSATION: CHANCELLOR ADENAUER AND SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES . 
‘Eisenhower's recent foreign-policy speech has been a great deed” 


Western union. Otherwise, we could not protect our- ward the U.S. compare with the feeling toward the 
selves even 10 or 15 years hence. Soviet Union? 

Q Mr. Chancellor, what standards would, in your A There is no comparison. You simply cannot 
opinion, be best fitted to measure whether the Soviet mention it in the same breath. Our people know Rus- 
Union is conducting a sincere policy of reconciliation? sia. Every man here has connections with the Soviet 

A There are several standards. We have Korea, In- zone and knows how things look there. 
dochina and we have the Soviet zone. I may remind Q Isn’t the continuing flood of refugees intensifying 
you that Soviet Russia never so far has answered the that feeling? 
note by the Western Allies of Sept. 23, 1952. Instead, A Naturally, and in addition the persecution of the 
they are serving up again the Potsdam Agreement, churches in the Soviet zone now. 
something that is entirely unacceptable. Neither Ger- Q Are the German people more willing to rearm 
many nor the Western Allies can accept that. now than they were a year ago? 

Q Is there an indication of a conciliatory move in A There is a greater teadiness for defense. Yes, it 
the matter of the release of German POW’s and civil- has become much stronger. 
ians held by the Soviets? Q Does that include the readiness to do compulsory 

A No. Also the negotiations between the High Com- military service? 
missioners and the Soviet Union about the Berlin air A The readiness to compulsory service can be taken 
corridor have been stalled completely. There, the So- as identical with the political readiness. 


viet Union even has raised a demand never before (Continued on next page) 
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... ‘The Nazis are not coming back again’ 


Q How are the chances for setting up German de- 
fense units? When will that come about? 

A The setting up of German defense units within 
the European Defense Community can only start 
after the treaty has become effective. This implies that 
the treaty must have been ratified by all member 
states. Meantime, all preparations necessary to imple- 
ment the treaty will be made in co-operation with the 
other members. The preparatory work already has 
advanced very far. 

Q How long does it take to set up 12 divisions? 

A It will take about one and a half to two years. 
After this period the German troops will be fully 
trained and ready. 

Q How would these troops be equipped? 

A Heavy arms and equipment are to be supplied 
with the help of the United States, because the joint 
armament production of the EDC countries, provided 
for in the treaty, will take some time to get going. 
Talks about the American aid in this respect have 
already begun. 

Q Then there is the question whether the German 
soldiers would agree to a non-German general staff? 

A There will be no German general staff, but there 
will be German participation in the international 
staffs. 

Q Can German arms production be started up on 
short notice? 

A The EDC treaty provides that the Federal Re- 
public will assume her share of the arms production. 
After the complete dismantling of the German arma- 
ment industries, considerable preparations are neces- 
sary, which will take some time. This period is longer 
in regard to heavy and complicated weapons and 
shorter for light weapons and equipment. 

Q Has the possibility of U. S. help for the re- 
habilitation of German arms plants been discussed? 

A No, there have been no discussions about it. 


Living Conditions—Better 

Q Do you consider the general living conditions as 
satisfactory for the Germans, Mr. Chancellor, and do 
you think that the people are satisfied with them? 

A I would say that those who are not so well off are 
the Government officials and the people receiving 
small social-security pensions. The workers, as a gen- 
eral rule, are well off and so are the refugees, as far as 
they have jobs again. 

Q Have the entrepreneurs and the workers reached 
the same level as before the war again? 

A Better! 

Q Both groups? 

A No, only the workers. They are better off. 

Q Would you draw the same comparison with re- 
gard to the small businessman and the trades? 

A One would have to differentiate according to the 
various branches. Today, one has begun to look upon 


seasonal setbacks not as such, but one takes them im- 
mediately as changes in the business trend. One has 
become much more apprehensive and sensitive, but 
generally speaking, we can be satisfied. 

Q Can German industry compete again abroad? 

A Yes, but we will need capital in due time in order 
to buy machinery. 

Q Capital from home sources or from abroad? 

A There is not enough capital available at home. 

Q Is there a prospect of getting foreign capital? 

A First we must wait for the new debt agreement 
to be passed. Then we can talk about it. 


Competition for Sales Abroad 

Q Which branches of industry are especiaily strong 
and competitive in foreign trade? 

A Competition has become much stiffer now. For- 
merly we were far ahead because we had shorter de- 
livery terms. That is no longer the case. Recently 
Switzerland is causing us some concern with exports. 
It seems that, on a legal basis, Swiss firms could ac- 
cumulate certain reserve funds which have been re- 
leased now and enable the Swiss machinery producers 
to undercut all prices. 

I know of a concrete case. Only recently I spoke with 
a producer of textile machinery who told me: We have 
run into stiffest competition in South America. Orders 
for several million marks were involved. The Swiss 
landed the contracts because they were able to under- 
bid by 25 per cent. 

That I know from my son-in-law. 

Q Is stiffening competition one of the reasons why 
industrialists are eager for more trade with the East? 

A No, I don’t believe that. 

Q Do you see further possibilities of trade expan- 
sion toward the West? 

A Up to now it has always been possible, in spite 
of some ominous prophecies. 

Q Would you mind saying something about the 
opinion spread abroad that the Nazis are coming 
back again in Germany? 

A No, they are not coming back again. Of course, 
there still is a certain percentage of them around, but 
there will be no return of the Nazis here. 

Q Speaking of your recent trip to the United States, 
what would you say was the main purpose of yout 
visit in Washington, Mr. Chancellor? 

A Perhaps, if you please, two main purposes: The 
one was to thank the American people as representa- 
tive of the German people. The second was to get for 
myself an idea—I had never been to America—of the 
greatness of the American continent and of the United 
States. 

Q Was your concept of the U.S. confirmed by yout 
experiences? 

A Surpassed by far. 

Q In what way? 





..- Reception in U.S. ‘was friendly beyond expectations’ 


A Firstly, in regard to the immense space and pow- 
er: secondly, in regard to the diversity and, thirdly, 
in respect to the unity. 

I have been in the Eastern States. I have been in 
Chicago, to recall some of the main cities, and in San 
Francisco—all of them very different cities. In spite of 
that, the people everywhere had a common opinion in 
regard to the great questions of foreign policy. 

One small experience has made a particularly big 
impression upon me. I talked before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate and I was asked there 
a number of questions. Neither from the way the ques- 
tions were put nor from the discussion could I find 
out who was a Democrat and who was a Republican. 

Q That would be slightly different here, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, wouldn’t it? 

A Completely different, of that you can be sure. 

Q Did the trip have any influence on your own 
policies here? 

A I can tell you, when I returned I said to the Ger- 
mans I met: I have come back still more convinced 
my policy is right than when I left. 

Q Has there been a recent poll showing German 
public reaction to your policy? 

A Yes, the last poll made after my return from the 
U.S. shows a considerable increase in agreement. Now 
48 per cent agree with my policy and only 19 per cent 
declared themselves against it, whereas in April, 1950, 
only 23 per cent had agreed with it. 


U. S.-German Co-operation 

Q Mr. Chancellor, did you gain the impression that 
for the future the German Federal Republic and the 
U.S. can co-operate well? — 

A Without question, both politically and econom- 
ically. In my view, all the premises are there, also on 
the psychological side. 

Q Did you feel you were getting a friendly recep- 
tion? 

A It was friendly beyond all expectations. It was so 
not only in Washington but also in New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco—in the East and everywhere. 

I was interviewed on television by young folks about 
political questions. The director assured me that the 
questions had not been suggested beforehand; the 
boys were all on their own. 

It was very good, a fine performance. I was sur- 
prised how much they know of Europe, very much 
surprised. I was greatly impressed by their knowledge. 

Q Do you have something similar here in Ger- 
many? 

A No, the Germans cannot do that yet. Just today, 
I got a complaint from a mother—I don’t know the 
Wwoman—why there have not been introduced more 
Civic-education courses at our high schools. 

I have thought about that question, but here in 
Germany we have not yet reached the point where 
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one could say that political education would be given 
in a more or less objective way, whereas over there it 
is very objective, simply objective in regard to rela- 
tions with Europe. That pleased me very much. 

Q Did you talk also about loans or credits with 
U.S. officials? 

A That was touched only marginally and the out- 
look was considered as not unfavorable. But I would 
not like to go into it further. 

Q And the question of help for Berlin? 

A There is something in preparation by the Mu- 
tual Security Administration. 


What America Can Give 

Q Mr. Chancellor, can you tell us how long a time 
the German Federal Republic still expects U.S. aid? 

A I have stated expressly that I was not in America 
to ask for aid, with one exception; that is the question 
of refugees from the East. That we cannot solve by 
ourselves. That is an international problem. There we 
need help just as with an elementary catastrophe, and 
that point has been acknowledged. 

Q Did you gain the impression in America that 
Western civilization of the particular European and 
American brand has something in common and that 
there exists a possibility of cross-fertilization? 

A Yes, absolutely. In the United States, wherever I 
went, I visited universities and museums. The most 
beautiful museum, which I know, is the National Gal- 
lery in Washington. I was surprised to learn that it 
has about 2 million visitors annually. That is enor- 
mous compared with our figures. And I was very sur- 
prised. I looked at American paintings there and in 
other museums and was really surprised that we know 
so little about them here. For there was a period in 
American painting, during the last century, which 
would surely be appreciated in Europe. I would not 
call it romantic, but something similar. This school 
was very well represented in Chicago too. 

Q You are hoping for closer intellectual co-opera- 
tion then? 

A Yes, without question. We can learn a lot from 
each other. In the field of literature, for example, the 
Americans are leading here now. We have nothing to 
set against it. I talked with one of our leading pub- 
lishers recently and he told me: “The names of the 
writers which are now being read most are wholly 
unknown to you.” 

And believe me, I did not even know their names— 
not to speak of their books. What do you think is the 
reason for this development? 

Q Isn't the major reason that the cultivated middle 
class has wholly disappeared? 

A That is a loss,from which we will suffer for long. 
We can only hope that we will be able to rebuild it. 
The middle class is an absolute necessity for a real 
intellectual and political stability of the people. 
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Southeast Asia‘s Biggest Prize 


Indonesia Has Rubber, Tin—and Communists 


Quiet danger zone: Indonesia. 
It's just drifting along—maybe 
into the arms of Moscow. 

Communists’ strategy is to get 
into everything, ‘help’ the Gov- 
ernment, “help” political lead- 
ers, then just help themselves to 
the whole works. 

It's an old trick but it has 
worked before. 


JAKARTA, INDONESIA 


Here in the lush, rich islands of the 
Indies, Moscow sees a chance to take 
over all of Southeast Asia. The Com- 
munists are busily “softening up” 
Indonesia for the fall. 

Actually, there are relatively few Com- 
munists in this country of about 78 mil- 
lion people. At first glance they seem to 
be no major threat to the Republic of 


Indonesia—just three vears out of 


colonial rule by the Dutch. But a closer 
look shows that something is happening. 
While the young Government drifts and 
delays decisions, the Communists are 
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sinking their roots deep in a territory 
whose natural resources make it the No. 
1 prize in Asia. 

The United States is spending little in 
Indonesia. Dollar aid is running at a 
rate of about 3 million dollars a year—a 
driblet compared to the billions France 
and the U.S. have pumped into the 
wasteful war of Indochina. Indonesia 
wants no big handouts from America. 

What the Indonesians want is to be 
left strictly alone to muddle through on 
their own. This the U.S. is doing. But 
Soviet Russia and Communist China are 
not remaining aloof. Both are hard at 
work through the local Communist 
Party—by long odds the best-organized 
political force in the country. In addi- 
tion, Communist China is getting help 
from its allies among the 2 million or so 
Indonesian Chinese. 

Both the Communist and anti-Com- 
munist worlds recognize Indonesia for 
what it is, the key to control of Southeast 
Asia. Strategically, Indonesia is the soft 
underbelly of a subcontinent. Indochina, 
Thailand, Burma, Malava—all of these 
are likely to fall like ripe fruit if Indo- 
nesia drifts to the Communists. Econom- 
ically, the island republic is packed with 
valuables—rubber, oil, tin, other minerals 
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that make up a storehouse of strategic 
resources, 

This is what the Communists are after, 
Their plan is to get it without firing 
shot or sending a soldier to land on the 
shores of Indonesia, They are out to steal 
the country, from within, 

Politically, the Indonesian Commu. 
nists have made an almost unbelievable 
comeback from 1948 when they tried to 
grab the country by force, and lost. Aid. 
ed by Moscow and Peiping, the Commv- 
nists have become a well-organized, eff. 
cient force in a country where all other 
political forces seem to be drifting like 
straw on a rice paddy—indecisive, ineff. 
cient, poorly organized. The Indonesian 
Nationalist Party is crumbling away. It 
leads a coalition Government, and seems 
willing to string along with the local 
Communists to stay in power. 

Chances are that Moscow’s maneuver 
will not succeed and that the U.S. policy 
of “hands off’ will turn out to be the 
winning strategy here. But the situation 


en 


 - 


is recognized by military and _ political j 


experts throughout Asia as a tremendous 
gamble—a gamble that could cost the 
U.S. and its allies an area far richer and 
far more important strategically than the 
whole of China. 
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To understand what is going on in In- 
donesia, you need to know the man who 
runs the country, and the forces that sur- 
round him. 

Bung Sukarno is the greatest leader 
of this new republic—the father of his 
country’s independence, the man who 
could be dictator. “Bung” is a title, not a 
first name, for Sukarno like many Indo- 
nesians has no first name. “Bung” means 
“omrade brother”—and that is Sukarno, 
a man who refuses to be a dictator. 

Walk the streets of any Indonesian 
town and you will see street vendors 
hawking portraits of Sukarno, everything 
from postcards to elaborately framed 
photographs. And they sell. People buy 
them freely. Go into almost any one of 
the coconut-palm huts of Indonesia’s 
rich farming country and you will see 
a picture of Sukarno prominently dis- 
played. 

When Sukarno goes to speak, the road 
he travels is lined with signs that are 
variations on a single theme: “Our Presi- 
dent-Not Our Dictator—Our Beloved 
Sukarno!” This man, now 52, is without 
doubt the leader of Indonesia, a Presi- 
dent above parties with the stature al- 
most of a religious leader in terms of na- 
tional prestige. But, politically, Sukarno 
refuses to lead. He is the “comrade 
brother” to all—Communists and _ right- 
wing reactionaries officially included. 

Sukarno’s Nationalist Party won Indo- 
nesia’s independence from the Dutch, 
but it is inexperienced and lacks the or- 
ganization to run Indonesia itself. As 
one Government official says privately: 
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“There are people in Indonesia who 
wear only rags. There are malcontents 
in Indonesia. We Nationalists lack the 
party organization to reach these people. 
The Communists are well trained and 
organized. They know how to reach such 
people. If we form a working alliance 
with the Communists it is only tempo- 
rary, only an alliance of convenience. We 
are inexperienced, We need their help in 
building the country.” 

The Communists are ready and will- 
ing to help. The party’s strength is any- 
body’s guess—and guesses range from 
5,000 members to well over 50,000, Com- 
munist leadership is vested in a small 
politburo, most of whose members are 
Moscow-educated and make frequent 
trips to Communist China. 

There are active Communist centers 
in every major port of Indonesia and 
Communist sailors on most of the ships 
engaged in the interisland trade on 
which the nation depends. More than 
65 per cent of the republic’s exports 
come from the island of Sumatra—and 
the dock workers at the Sumatran port of 
Medan are almost all members of a Com- 
munist-led union. 

Communists control a labor federation, 
Sobsi. There is a Communist union 
among the rubber workers, another at 
work on the railroads, another in the oil 
fields and oil ports of the islands off Su- 
matra. In oil, as in shipping, Communist 
labor organizers have no real competi- 
tion. 

A host of “front” organizations also 
serves the party. These include groups 
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for smal farm owners, for farm work- 
ers, a “Women’s Front,” an “Indonesian 
Youth Front,” and many others. All are 
extremely active. Many members do not 
know that the organizations are Com- 


munist-controlled. But the leaders and 
top executives are all party members. 

The Communists—here is elsewhere 
—are thoroughgoing in their training. 
Hundreds of Indonesian Communists go 
abroad every year as party delegates to 
“international conferences” called by 
Soviet Russia, Communist China or one 
of the other satellites. These delegates 
stay abroad a long time. When they 
come back they are well-trained party- 
line workers. 

All this Communist activity seems to 
cause practically no concern to many of 
the followers of Sukarno. But Moscow’s 
objective is clear to most outsiders. If 
the slow-moving, easy-going Govern- 
ment of today has managed so far to 
hold Indonesia together, a Communist 
regime—disciplined and dictatorial— 
would not be likely to have much trou- 
ble managing the islands, once it took 
over. 

Moscow’s interest in Indonesia is 
both strategic and economic. 

Strategically, the island republic lies 
athwart the Western world’s global life 
line between the Indian and Pacific 
oceans. It is a geographic continuation 
of the Southeast Asia subcontinent that 
contains Malaya, Burma, Thailand and 
French Indochina. From a seat jn the 
commercial airliners flying the route from 
Jakarta to Singapore you can see the 
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Sumatran coast out of one window and 
the coast of Malaya through the window 
across the aisle. 

If Indonesia goes Communist, the rest 
of Southeast Asia will be likely to 
move in the same direction. British Ma- 
laya is just starting to get the upper hand 
over its Communist guerrillas. Burma is 
alive with rebels. Thailand lacks the 
power to hold out against any real Com- 
munist threat. The Communists are far 
from licked in Indochina. 

Economically, Indonesia itself has 
much of the strategic raw materials 
which the Soviet Union and Communist 
China need to round out the economy of 
their Asiatic mainland. These materials 
now are counted on the side of the West. 

Most of the Indonesian economy is 
managed by foreigners. To a considerable 
extent, it is foreign-owned, too. Some 
80,000 white Dutch still live here. They 
manage tea estates, own rubber planta- 
tions, run the island shipping lines. You 
find Dutch interests in almost every field 
of activity. 

Dutch investments probably are not 
much below their prewar value of 2 bil- 
lion dollars. Britain has interests in Indo- 
nesian oil and rubber plantations. French 


capital controls big rubber holdings. 
There is U.S. capital in rubber, in the oil 
fields and refineries. 

Local Chinese control much of the re- 
tail trade and food industries. Indian mer- 
chants run the textile trade. Take away 
the foreigners and Indonesia’s millions 
become mainly small-scale’ ~farmers— 
growing rice, copra and rubber, and mak- 
ing what is by Asian standards a rich 
living from the soil of one of the richest 
farmland areas in the world. 

This is a lazy farmer’s paradise. Nearly 
anything planted grows—and grows fast. 
“All you need to do in this country,” says 
a U.S. agricultural expert. “is throw out 
your seed and stand back.” 

For all its fertile land, Indonesia is an 
importer of rice. But food is no great 
problem. There are few areas of great 
rural poverty. Nothing here compares 
with the grinding poverty in parts of 
South China, India or Egypt. With a lit- 
tle work, any Indonesian can produce 
more than enough food for his family 
on an acre or so. Food crops of one sort 
or another grow the year around. 

In spite of its wealth in resources, 
Indonesia’s development from a Dutch 
colony to an independent country has 
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AGRICULTURALLY, INDONESIA IS LUSH AND FERTILE 
... but, strategically, it is a ‘‘soft underbelly“ 


been progressing by fits and starts. Some 
ministries are executing far-sighted 
projects with speed and efficiency while 
in others projects just as urgent gather 
dust in pigeonholes. 

Official corruption is a problem, as it js 9 
in any Asian country. Dr, Sumitro Djojo. 
hadikusumo, Indonesia's highly respected 
Minister of Finance, has whittled dow) 
corruption in his departments, but he 
says it will continue to be a problem be. 
cause of low official salaries. 

The real curse of Indonesia is “post: 
ponement’—the inclination in the Gover. 
ment to put off everything possible—part. 
ly inspired by politics but mainly due to 
the lack of competent, trained personnel, 
An Indonesian editor, back from talks 
with Government leaders, recently re. 
marked to a visitor in his office: — 

“There is no news—nothing new has 
been postponed today.” 

Scattered through all the Government 
offices you find the same problems. Here, 
an official is in no hurry to do a job which 
might improve the efficiency of his de. 
partment—and maybe cost him his job. 
There, an official with a family to support 
on a small salary is willing to wink at law 
enforcement for a price. 

Elsewhere, a_ willing official works 
hard, but lacks the education and traip- 
ing he needs to do a good job. The con- 
bined result is that things just seem to 
drift along. 

It is that tendency to drift that has the 
United States and its allies worried now, 
You hear it said that, if the country’ 
non-Communist political leaders were to 
meet in a room with Sukarno, their dif- 
ferences would soon be settled and that 
Indonesia would be well on its way to- 
ward becoming a real power on the side 
of the free world. Sukarno could call 
them together—but he gives no sign of 
doing so. 

There seems to be no likelihood that 
they will get together on their own. So 
Indonesia meanders along indecisively 
while the Communists gather _ their 
strength to try to draw the island repub- 
lic their way. The Communists, playing 
down their ties with Moscow and Pei- 
ping, are out to infiltrate all branches o 
the Government—first to divide the 
country, then weaken it, then take it. 

What anti-Communists there are it 
positions of influence are new at the game 
of politics, and learning slowly. And the 
United States has been carrying its pol 
icy of non-interference in Indonesian al- 
fairs almost to the point of feigned indi 
ference. ; 

The U.S. is gambling that the few 
able, efficient and honest administrator 
will be able to keep Indonesia from top 
pling to the Communists. It’s a big 
gamble for one of the richest prizes 
the world. 
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Is a cancer preventive in sight? Do cigarettes 
actually cause lung cancer? Can doctors now 
detect cancer in its early stages? 

Frank answers to these and other questions 
are given, in what follows, by several leading 
cancer spec:alists. These authorities from the 
medical world tell of important advances, but 





SU 
OES SMOKING CAUSE CANCER? |: 
DOES SMOKIN AUSE CANCER‘ 
as 
Some Research Shows It, but It’s Still Much a Mystery : 
| E 
) th 
no final victory, against cancer, a disease that : 
kills 200,000 people every year and cripples 00 
many others. . 
The doctors were answering questions of wi 
Congressmen during a committee hearing on 
appropriations for the National Cancer Insti- lat 
tute of the U.S. Public Health Service. cu 
W 
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The real story of the connection be- 
tween smoking and lung cancer, as seen 
by cancer experts at this time, is given 
in the following testimony—latest infor- 
mation on a subject that concerns mil- 
lions of people. Experts describe, too, the 
newest surgical cures and some promis- 
ing new chemical controls for cancer. 

Quotations are from official House Ap- 
propriations Committee records. 

Cigarettes and lung cancer were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads, di- 
rector, Sloan-Kettering Institute of the 
Memorial Cancer Center, New York 
City: 

“In our institution, Dr. Winter with 
Dr. Graham made the first American 
statistical study of the correlation of can- 
cer of the lung with smoking, and par- 
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DR. CHARLES CAMERON 
In sight: a cure for 50 per cent of all cancer patients 


ticularly with the smoking of cigarettes. 
There have been eight other studies con- 
firming these observations, including 
those of Dahl and Hill in England. 

“We believe that there is a very real 
relationship between smoking and oc- 
currence of lung cancer. Smoking cer- 
tainly is not the only cause of lung can- 
cer, nor does in any sense everybody who 
smokes excessively get lung cancer, but 
there is a correlation between smoking 
and the amount smoked and occurrence 
of lung cancer, which is a problem of 
rapidly increasing proportions. 

“More recently they have been able to 
show that the tar produced by artificially 
smoking cigarettes will cause cancer of 
the skin in experimental animals. There 
is a very extensive study under way in 
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another institution . . . In this study larg 
amounts of this tobacco tar are being pro 
duced by artificially smoking cigarettes 
in an ingenious machine. The chemicas § 
which cause the cancer in animals ar § ™ 
being extracted from the tar, and their § 40 
identification is expected in the nex § 
future. wh 

“Methods of preventing this, or elim § 
inating from the tobacco the active prix § ™ 
ciple, are under study; as are possible § 
methods for neutralizing the cancer-pro- § “! 
ducing effects of this tar in animals.” an 

Pipe smoking and cigars, as related 
to cancer, were discussed by Dr. Norman 
Topping, vice president of the University 
of Pennsylvania: 

“At the American Epidemiological So 
ciety meeting I heard a paper on this 
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subject of the relationship between smok- 
ing and cancer of the lung. I was quite 
interested in One aspect of it, and that 
was that there was a definite correlation, 
as Dr. Rhoads has said, between ciga- 
rette smoking, but there was no correla- 
tion between cigar smoking or pipe smok- 
ing. The implication there is that it was 
not the tobacco necessarily which caused 
the cancer of the lung, but that some- 
thing in the process of—perhaps the pe- 
culiarities of—the cigarette smoking were 
correlated with cancer of the lung, rather 
than tobacco per se. Otherwise you would 
find it in heavy cigar smokers as well, 
which they did not find.” 

Dr. Rhoads added: 

“This chart [indicating] shows the re- 
lationship between smoking and the oc- 
currence of cancer of the lung, from the 
British study and the American study. 
When the number of cigarettes smoked 
per day increased, the mortality per 100,- 
000 of lung cancer increases sharply.” 

Dr. Charles Cameron, medical direc- 
tor, American Cancer Society, said: 

‘It has been suggested that people 
who smoke are more tense, more nervous, 
and have a different hormone composi- 
tion from the people who do not, and that 
cancer in the lung and conceivably else- 
where may receive emphasis from this, 
and not from the mechanical act of 
smoking. 

“Since you have brought up the ques- 
tion of the difference between cigarettes 
and cigars, I venture to say that people 
who smoke cigarettes are more nervous 
than people who smoke cigars. But that 
isan example of the complexity you get 
into when you start to analyze a specific 
possibility.” 

Women smokers and cancer were 
diserssed by Dr. Rhoads: 

“This is a matter which the statisticians 
awe having quite a battle about at this 
time. I have been to a discussion of that 
not too long ago. There is an increase of 
lung cancer in women. It is not anywhere 
nar so marked as the increase in men, 
but then the use of tobacco by women is 
not nearly so great.” 

Detection and treatment of cancer 
were appraised. Dr. Rhoads said: 

‘Thbelieve substantial progress [in can- 
cer control] has been made, and more is 
tobe expected . . . 

“Of all the patients acquiring cancer, 
We are curing about a quarter. We could 
cure half if the best methods presently 
wailable were applied. That would 
mean a lot of people. We believe that we 

cure more than half if the present 
research under way continues to be sup- 
ported and yields results as good as have 
achieved.” 
Dr. Sidney Farber, scientific director, 
dren's Cancer Research Foundation, 
m, Mass., had this to say: 
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“Dr. Rhoads pointed out that 25 per 
cent of the people are saved now. If we 
could educate the public . . . [and] the 
medical profession to the extent we 
would like, 50 per cent would be saved. 
The remaining 50 per cent are not saved 
today because of a lack of knowledge on 
our part (1) to recognize cancer early 
enough and (2) to cure certain forms of 
cancer we cannot treat by methods of 
proved value. 

“There is still no diagnostic test which 
would permit us to take a drop of your 
blood, or of mine, at this minute and to 
say with certainty that there is or is not 
cancer, or to name the part of the body 
where the cancer is. There is still no un- 
derstanding of the basic derangement of 
the cell . . . which makes it become a 
cancer cell, which would permit us to 
recognize it early or to pick out a specific 
form of treatment for that kind of cancer 
and that kind of cancer only.” 

New surgical cures were described 
by Dr. Rhoads: 

“This picture [indicating] illustrates 
cancer of the oral cavity. Here, because 
of a research development resulting in a 
new operation, and a means of protecting 
the patient against the complications at- 
tendant on these radical operating proce- 
dures, cure rates for cancer of the voice 
box and other parts of the oral cavity 
are rising rapidly . . 

“This patient has been cured. He has 
been well for five years with no sign of 
the disease. An enormously destructive 
cancerous growth, if localized to the tis- 
sue in which it arose, can be removed 
and reasonable rehabilitation attained . .. 

“Similarly, in the cancer of the female 
pelvis, there was instituted about six 
years ago a very major program because 
we felt that the cure rates were disgrace- 
fully low, somewhere about 30 per cent. 
Of the women acquiring this disease . . . 
two thirds were doomed, not only to 
death, but to a most agonizing, protracted 
and unpleasant course of dying .. . 
Operations, at first thought impossible, 
were developed by which much more 
extensive removal of the pelvic content, 
including the cancer, could be done .. . 

Here are six of these women who have 
had the operation, . . . the first group 
that has been subjected to this radical 
operation . . . They have been now for 
five or six years useful, happy citizens. 

“By the application of these principles 
—not necessarily this operation in all 
cases—rates [of cures] are moving up 
from about 30 per cent to about 50 per 
i 

New chemical controls for cancer 
were explained. Dr. Rhoads: 

“There are chemical procedures being 
developed which permit the temporary 
control and restoration of reasonable, but 

(Continued on page 40) 
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not complete, health to patients who 
formerly were beyond control. There are 
methods for the restraint, but not the 
cure, of widely disseminated cancer scat- 
tered widely throughout the body .. . 

“We have been interested in certain 
hormones—chemicals like hormones. Those 
are chemicals formed by the glands of 
internal secretions, such as the-testes and 
the gland near the kidneys . . . 

“We feel that we have made a real 
advance. Not only have a great many 
chemicals of this hormone type been 
prepared and tested, with the temporary 
relief of many individuals of cancer of 
the breast, but a very substantial program 
is going on involving the use of other 
chemicals which have the ability, selec- 
tively, to injure or destroy the cells which 
compose cancer without the same de- 
structive action being exerted on the 
normal tissues of the body .. . 

“It was said for a great many years that 
it would be impossible to find a chemical 
which would destroy cancer cells and 
not harm the normal cells, but we now 
know this assumption was untrue.” 

Progress against leukemia was re- 
ported. Dr. Rhoads: 

“From this program . . . a number of 
new compounds have come to hand 
which can be employed to achieve the 
temporary restoration of a pattern of 
health in many children, and some adults, 
with leukemia, a form of cancer of the 
blood... 

“In a new compound which came out 
of the program . .. we think an improved 
substance is at hand. Of 45 children 
treated, 25 showed very substantial im- 
provement, and of these, 11 were insus- 
ceptible to aid by compounds previously 
available. These children are not cured, 
but they are restored to either apparent 
partial health, or almost complete health, 
for periods from months to years, mostly 
months. 

“We have no reason to suppose that 
these effects cannot be very much im- 
proved. We believe that they can.” 

Increasing survival rates in cancer 
were listed by Dr. Cameron: 

-“Here is the analysis of the experience 
of the changing picture with respect to 
the female policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. There has 
been an 11 per cent decline in the death 
rate from cancer among those women in 
a 10-year period. 

“In the age group of 55 to 64, when 
cancer is at its peak, the percentage de- 
cline amounted to 15... 

“So here is the evidence that we are 
doing a better job. It is due not only to 
improved treatment techniques, the ex- 
tension of surgery and _ higher-voltage 
radiation beams and so on, but it is also 
due to this earlier diagnosis which we 
have been talking about.” 
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If you don’t like the weather 
this year, don’t blame the atom 
bomb. The bomb, with all its 
power, still doesn’t make rain. 

Something seems to have gone 
wrong, though. It’s either too wet 
or too dry, too cold or too warm. 
Floods, tornadoes have hurt. 

Crops, as a result, will suffer. 
farmers from Maine to California 
are feeling the effects. 


The world’s weather has taken a 
freakish turn lately—and many people 
wonder if all these recent atomic ex- 
plosions had something to do with it. 

In the United States, crops are two to 
three weeks behind schedule, after a 
weird spring that brought to many sec- 
tions some of the wettest, coldest weath- 


| er on record for the season. Snow, for 


example, closed out Boston’s opening 
baseball game, and late freezes dam- 
aged farm crops from California to North 
Carolina. 

Three times the usual number of tor- 
nadoes lashed the Midwest during re- 
cent weeks. Eastern U.S. got record 
amounts of rain all spring, but the 
Southwest suffered a severe drought. A 
great coastal storm recently swept 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
causing loss of life, and more than 
100 million dollars’ worth of dam- 
age, 

Such caprices of the weather, 
scientists insist, should not be 
blamed on atom bombs. Atomic 
blasts are described as being too 
feeble to have any effect on the 
mighty forces of weather. Yet, peo- 
ple still wonder, After all, they say, 
the weather has been strange on a 
rather grand scale recently. And 
the record bears them out. 

Last autumn the U.S., which 
had been enjoying a “wet cycle,” 
suddenly ran into the most wide- 
spread drought of its history after 
the season for growing crops. Then 
tame a strangely mild winter, ex- 
ceptionally warm in the Northeast. 
At the same time, Europe and Asia 
suffered extraordinary cold, bliz- 
zards and snow. On January 31 the 
most destructive floods in 500 years 
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LET'S TALK ABOUT THE WEATHER— 


Freakish, but Atom Blasts Are Not to Blame 


poured in from the sea on Britain and the 
Low Countries. 

These weather disturbances came 
along, moreover, at a time of increasing 
experiments and tests of atomic devices. 
In the first five and one-half years of 
atom tests, between July, 1945—when the 
U.S. shot off the first A-bomb—and 
January, 1951, there were nine atomic 
detonations in the world. Eight blasts 
were touched off by the U.S., one by 
Russia. 

Since January, 1951, the last 30 months 
of atom tests, there have been at least 36 
additional atomic detonations in the 
world. The U.S. has admitted 33 “shots” 
and may have made others, Britain has 
announced one. Russia is reported to 
have shot off two atomic charges during 
this period. 

The increasing frequency and growing 
scale of these atomic tests has revived 
the idea that atom explosions may be af- 
fecting weather patterns. 

The latest official line, however, is un- 
changed from original pronouncements, 
to the effect that there is no connection 
between atomic explosions and_ the 
weather. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
makes these points: 

Atomic debris and ionized particles 
resulting from an atomic explosion can- 
not, in themselves, cause rains no matter 
how far they drift. 





~-Black Star 


RAIN, RAIN, RAIN! 
. . also, droughts 


Suggestions that atomic explosions 
could cause thunderstorms or hurricanes 
are unrealistic because the energy in- 
volved in such storms is many times 
greater than the energy released in 
atomic explosions. 

It would take 1,000 atomic bombs, 
for example, to match the energy of a 
moderate-sized hurricane. A moderafe 
rainstorm releases energy at the rate of 
about three atomic bombs a second. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau completes 
the official case against the A-bomb, as a 
weather factor, with this comment: 

The Weather Bureau has kept careful 
watch for possible effects of the atom 
explosions on the weather and so far has 
no evidence that they have affected the 
weather over an area even as large as a 
State. Weather effects from an atom ex- 
plosion are strictly temporary and local 
in nature. They are confined to the forma- 
tion of the familiar mushroom cloud, and 
a temporary rush of wind that creates 
pressure waves that are measurable for 
hundreds of miles, but are not of a mag- 
nitude great enough to affect weather. 

The weather, nevertheless, remains 
largely a mystery. Some improvements 
have been made in weather-forecasting 
methods. There is a little more knowledge 
about upper air currents. But weather pre- 
dictions are still inexact and often wrong. 
Most authorities agree that the science 
of meteorology is in its infancy. 

Only sure thing, at this point, is 
that weather in the U.S. in recent 
months has not pleased many peo- 
ple. Weather nearly everywhere 
has been out of kilter in one way 
or another. 

The map on page 44 shows high 
lights of the nation’s weather rec- 
ord. Here is the picture of weather 
around the nation and its effects on 
important crops, in a little more de- 
tail: 

In the East, rainfall in many 
places has been double the normal 
amount. 

New England’s potato and other 
vegetable crops have been serious- 
ly delayed by rains. Pastures, how- 
ever, are good to excellent as a re- 
sult of the excess moisture, and 
ground-water supplies, depleted 
by last autumn’s drought, have 
been replenished. 

Farther south, in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Maryland, an early 
May heat wave produced many 
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thunderstorms, often accompanied by 
hail and damaging winds. Farmers’ field 
work has been delayed about two weeks, 
on the average. 

In the more southern coastal States, 
higher than normal temperatures pre- 
vailed through mid-May, favoring early 
development of fruit and grains. Florida 
had temperatures below normal through 
the winter tourist season and several late 
freezes. 

The Mississippi Valley, the great 
breadbasket of the nation, has had more 
thin its share of weather upsets in 1953. 
After the warm winter and cold April, 
the Northern areas, such as Michigan and 
Wisconsin, caught a cold wave from Can- 
ada about mid-May, with killing frosts 
in many areas. New records were set at 
several points for cold weather in May. 
Fruits and vegetable gardens were dam- 
aged extensively. 

A little to the south, in Kansas and 
Missouri, corn planting has been great- 
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_ ee” Why Weather Seems Worse Than Usual 


Spring Freezes .. . Tornadoes . . . Too Wet in East ... Too Dry in West 
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ly delayed and the winter wheat crop 
has been slowed down by a cold, wet 
spring. 

Tornadoes have been the outstanding 
weather feature of the year in the south- 
ernmost States of interior U.S. The aver- 
age number of “twisters” during the first 
18 weeks of a year is 50. This year, 138 
were reported in that period, including a 
storm that hit Waco, Tex., on May 11, 
killing 113 people. Another storm moved 
in from the Gulf of Mexico on May 18, 
bringing record-breaking floods to Lou- 
isiana. 

Despite the tornadoes, crops generally 
are fair to good in Arkansas, eastern 
Texas, northern Louisiana. Mississippi's 
cotton and grain crops suffered extensive- 
ly from recent flooding. 

In the Southwest, including the west- 
ernmost reaches of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, drought still is the big worry. 
Scattered rains have brought a little re- 
lief to some parts of this area in recent 
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davs,. but large sections are in precarious 
condition, with soil dry and ready to blow 
in high winds. Much wheat has beet 
abandoned in northwestern Texas and 
southwestern Kansas. Some dust storms 
have occurred. 

The Pacific Northwest and northem 
California got extra-heavy rains and an 
unusually mild winter, followed by a cold 
April. Fruit crops were damaged, but 
not as much as feared at first. Unseasov- 
able cold persisted through mid-May, 
and wet weather delayed crops some, but 
prospects generally are fair. 

Farther east, Montana’s sugar beets 
were considerably damaged by the get- 
eral cold spell in May. Abnormal cold also 
caused heavy lamb losses on ranges 1! 
Montana and other Western States. 

That’s the weather story for 1955 0 
far. The year has brought some freak 
ish weather. But you can’t blame thit 
on the atomic bomb, according to the | 
scientists. 
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YOUR TENANTS ON THE MOVE? 


You can modernize quickly with National Electric Busway Systems 


Qut-of-date wiring is just about the 
quickest way to start the tenants moving 
out of an office building. “Dim-outs” 
and power failures that influence work- 
ing conditions and hamper office effi- 
ciency aren’t tolerated these days. 
That’s why so many building owners 
who want to see their tenants “‘stay 
put” have stayed modern with National 
Electric ‘‘Lo-Loss”’ Feeder Busway Sys- 
tems. They’ve found a main electric 
power supply for every floor that pro- 
vides plenty of capacity to meet not 
only today’s but future power demands. 


EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO 


In addition, NE busway systems are 
economical. Compact, self-contained, 
they are quickly and easily installed... 
cut installation time to a minimum. 

If you’re responsible for the operation 
of an office or commercial building . . . 
or any other structure where electrical 
distribution is important to efficiency 
and profits, you'll find it worthwhile to 
remember National Electric. Years of 
ambitious leadership in the electrical 
industry have translated the National 
Electric slogan into fact—Everything in 
Wiring Points to NE. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants » 7 Warehouses + 34 Sales Offices 


World’s largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC BUSWAYS 
the modern electrical distribu- 
tion system for full power to 
every floor, every area. 
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Is Perén on the Skids? 
Enemies See End by ‘54 


Can Peron last out the year? 
He's acting like a nervous and 
worried dictator—and with good 
cause. 

Bomb tossers, critics are grow- 
ing bold. Peron isn‘t sure he can 
trust the Army or labor. The coun- 
try is alive with rumors. 

Peron‘s strategy: crackdown, 
wholesale arrests, more censor- 
ship. But he’s never had a politi- 
cal crisis like this one. 


BUENOS AIRES 


Some Argentines are willing to bet 
you—secretly, of course--that Presi- 
dent Juan D. Perén will be out of of- 
fice by the end of this year. 

The dictator has been slipping so fast 
in recent weeks that many people say he 
will resign or be forced out. Others insist 
he can be President as long as he 
chooses—but even they admit he is in 
trouble. 

Whatever happens, it is easy to see 
here in Buenos Aires that Perdn is in 
trouble. He is cracking down right and 
left, trying to check the trend away from 
him. 

In recent weeks, more than 300 per- 
sons have been arrested because of an 
outbreak of bombings laid to Perdén’s 
enemies. More than a thousand others 
have been jailed or fined for defying 
Perén’s price controls. Police claim they 
have encountered a gigantic plot to de- 
stroy buildings in the capital by fire. 

Members of Perén’s own party have 
been purged. The Government is arrest- 
ing people for disrespect, for “rumor 
mongering,” and is applying other pres- 
sures quiet anti-Perén talk. Censor- 
ship was tightened in an effort to squeeze 
all criticism out of print. Argentine news- 
paper readers, for example, were getting 
practically no news from the U. S. Press- 
association reports had been banned be- 
cause Perén claims they have been “de- 
faming Argentina.” 

Back of all this furor is one obvious 
fact: Since the death of his beautiful 
wife, Evita, Perén has lost some of the 
sensitive political touch that kept the 
rank and file of organized labor in line 
for years. She had a way with the 
working people. Even now, months after 
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ARGENTINA’S JUAN PERON 
... plots, counterplots and purges 


her death, that loyalty clings on. 
Labor unions still post a 24-hour guard 
daily at a shrine established in her 
honor in one of the Government office 
buildings. 

With Evita gone, it is not all certain 
that Peron can hold the unions solidly 
behind him. The big General Confedera- 
tion of Labor—the bulwark of his power 
for years—has been showing signs of po- 
litical independence lately. Peron, him- 
self, recently complained that union lead- 
ers have been “holding a pistol at my 
stomach.” 

Signs that labor is losing some of its 
affection for the dictatorship are not the 
only thing to bother Peron. Acts of 
vandalism attributed to his followers are 
weakening his popularity. In one recent 
outbreak—which came after a_particu- 
larly inflammatory speech by the Presi- 
dent—rioters raided the headquarters of 
three opposition political parties and de- 
stroyed Argentina’s famous old Jockey 
Club. Even some of the people who have 
been closest to the Government were 
shocked, and Perdén’s followers are get- 
ting the blame. 

Another sign that all is not going well 
with Peron is the fact that Buenos Aires 
has suddenly become a hotbed of the 
wildest rumors. You can hear, in the 
course of a day, that Perén is on the way 
out; that his Cabinet is about to resign 
or be fired; that Army officers are plot- 
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ting a revolt to throw out the entire 
regime. 

With all the rumors, it is hard to tel] 
just where Peron stands with the Amy. 
which helped to put him in power in the 
first place. 

Army and Air Force elements at. 
tempted a revolt last September, but jt 
fizzled. Armored units started a drive op 
the presidential palace—only to run out 
of gas before they got there. Some of 
their guns weren't in working order, any- 
way. At the same time, Air Force planes 
loaded with bombs flew over the palace, 
ready to carry out their part of the plot, 
But they didn’t know how the ground at. 
tack was going and withheld their fire. 
The revolt collapsed. 

Perén started a purge of the armed 
forces immediately. A law passed after 
last September's fiasco gives him full 
power to promote, demote, retire or fire 
any officer—and he has made ample use 
of it. Still, there is no way he can be 
sure of the loyalty of all officers remain- 
ing on active duty, even though the 
services are shot through with his in- 
formers and intelligence agents. 

There is a tradition in the Argentine 
Army that its mission is to safeguard the 
state—that, when things are going badly, 
it is the Army’s job to straighten them 
out. In spite of Perén’s purges, some offi- 
cers still adhere to this tradition. If as- 
sured of enough civilian support, they 
might attempt more revolutions. The big 
question is just how much civilian sup- 
port they will get. 

Possibly as many as half the people in 
Argentina are against Perdn. But their 
trouble is that years of suppression have 
just about wiped out organized opposi- 
tion. And they have become accustomed 
to restriction of their personal rights 
through generations of experience. Any- 
way, most Argentines are willing to put 
up with the loss of some liberty if they 
can eat beef twice a day. 

Beef hasn't always been available 
lately, however, and Perdn’s political 
troubles are building up. Labor, stil 
outwardly loyal to him, is beginning to 
realize its own strength. Organized op- 
position among civilians is getting started, 
although it doesn’t amount to much yet. 

Even with these things, it probably 
would be a mistake to discount Peron 
too sharply. He has been able to weather 
every political crisis that has come up 
since he took over Argentina—and there 
have been several. His crackdown on out: 
side news, his campaign to suppress 
critics by arresting them, by attacking 
them with flaming oratory and by polit 
ical purges appears to be his strategy for 
putting down this latest crisis. 

It remains to be seen whether he wil 
get away with it. A lot of people in 
Argentina doubt that he can. 
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n FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


nT LONDON... 


“ >> Here is a fresh appraisal of Sir Winston Churchill by an intimate friend: 
e. "The old gentleman is quite serene these days. 

"He has had too much experience to be stampeded by name calling. In 1946, 
: when he made his Fulton, Mo., speech, warning against Russia, it was applauded 
ull in the U.S. but wildly criticized in Britain. Now, the U.S. is critical of his 
ie idea for an exploratory meeting with Russia while Britain applauds. 
te "But history has an uncanny way again and again of endorsing the wisdom of 


in- Churchill. That is likely to happen once more. 
the 
in- 





>> "Churchill is perfectly sincere now, as he was in 1946. 


ine "If there's a meeting, he thinks there's a chance to do some good. If not, 
. then the record will show Russia ignoring still another try for good relations. 
ff >> "You Americans have got several things about Churchill quite wrong. 

‘ "It's true the old gentleman will be 79 this autumn and would like another 
big try for peace in his lifetime. Yet, he also risks a failure at the very end of 

up- his career. It is silly to interpret everything in terms of his advanced age. 

" "That argument, to those who know Churchill, is not sound. 

heir 


we & >> "And the ‘appeasement' attack is sheer nonsense. 


oe "One of the.very few people who see Churchill often is Lord Camrose, who is 
hts publisher of 'The Daily Telegraph,' of London. He dealt significantly with the 
\ny- ‘appeasement’ charge in an editorial in his paper the other day in these words: 
a ‘ ""Nothing is at once more ludicrous and more disastrous than the charge 

that British policy, defined by Sir Winston Churchill as: unity, vigilance ana 
- fidelity, reflects a reversion to the Munich spirit by a Government whose leader 
still arraigned Munich and its every detail.’ 


g of "You can be pretty sure Churchill knew Lord Camrose was publishing that. 
Op- 


rted, 











vet. >> "As for Churchill crossing wires with Eisenhower, that sounds fishy, too. 
"Truman, during the last years of his Administration, insisted Churchill 
wae communicate with him almost exclusively through formal, diplomatic channels. 
eu § "But Eisenhower has since January been in touch with Churchill quite a bit 
or directly, over the heads of Secretary Dulles and everybody else. 

a "Eisenhower hasn't agreed with everything in Churchill's speech, but, 

- unlike Dulles, Ike really wasn't too unhappy at Churchill's flying a kite. 

poll 

yf >> "Let me give you a concrete example of the pains Churchill takes to get 

e will along with President Eisenhower in the closest possible harmony: 


yle in 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


"The old gentleman has been working for more than a year, when he has had 
the time, on the sixth and last volume of his war memoirs, covering the end of 
World War II. In his first rough draft, he was tartly critical of Eisenhower 
for not making a priority drive to capture Berlin in 1945 ahead of the Russians, 

"But, when in the U.S. in January, Churchill made a great point of talking 
over some of his passages with Eisenhower. And, in.fairness to Ike, he greatly 
modified them to include in detail Eisenhower's own justification for a campaign 
which did, when all is said and done, subdue Berlin. 


>> "As for the speech of Clement Attlee, head of Britain's Labor Party..... 
"Churchill regrets it diverted attention in America from his own full text. 
"He thinks Attlee clumsily candid rather than anti-American. 
"Personally, Churchill is on good terms with Attlee. They call each other 
by their first names--outside of politics. Churchill agrees with Mrs. Roosevelt 
that Senator McCarthy should not have insulted Attlee in rebuttal." 








>> This appraisal of Churchill by a close friend confirms what is by now the 
general view in London of both the Prime Minister and his speech. 

Only real change in Churchill from his wartime personality is this: 

He hears less, eats and drinks less, sees far fewer people. His greatest 
personal irritation is his deafness, not fully corrected by a hearing aid. 

Churchill's goal now is a firm peace with Soviet Russia. He does go about 
this goal quite serenely, as his friends say, because the big issues are the ones 
he feels most self-assured about. Sir Winston has never been a modest man. 








>> Until lately, Churchill hasn't worried about a successor, if and when. 
Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary, has long been in line for Churchill's job. 
But Eden's illness raises questions about his availability. Earliest he 








can return to Foreign Office post is October. Churchill therefore has to ask 
whether Eden, after recuperation, will have the stamina for the No. 1 spot. 
R. A. Butler, Chancellor of Exchequer, may now be Churchill's heir apparent. 





Churchill, however, shows no signs of wanting to quit. His Government can 
probably stay in office into 1956, even increase its majority if there's a deal 
with Russia. Churchill is riding high, comfortably on top of things in Britain. 








>> Whatever comes out of Churchill's meeting with Eisenhower and the French 
Premier in Berumda, it will have this meaning for people in Britain and Europe: 
Leadership of free world will appear to be in Churchill's hands. 
Churchill, not Eisenhower, will get credit for attempting to settle world's 
biggest issues--the "cold war," the struggle between U.S. and Soviet Russia. 
Additional result: Europe's hopes for peace will rise to new heights. 











>> Truth is, British are disappointed in Eisenhower. They fear he is losing 

control over events in the U.S. and that the trend is turning against Britain. 
U.S. tariffs seem more likely to go up than down. British bidders in U.S. 

find even their low bids thrown out. U.S. economic aid can't be counted on. 
Churchill-Eisenhower friendship isn't showing results British hoped for. 




















U.S., it may be, will not help solve Britain's basic economic problems. 
Britain may have to rely more on Europe and the Commonwealth, less on U.S. 
than it had expected to. British officials are already going on this assumption. 
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This buyer might give himself an “A” for effort, but that’s all! 
Seventy cents saved per valve would have been worth while if— 
if it hadn’t been just a “price tag value.” 
Today’s high maintenance labor rates make it an especially bad 
time to take chances with valve quality. Rather, it’s a time to 
insist on greater assurance of dependability and proper selection. 
That is still the only way to protect effectively against valve trouble 
and high piping cost. 
That’s why Crane Quality means more today than ever before 
to thrifty buyers in every industry. It stands for value that trans- \ Sens 
lates into longer life with less maintenance, and with lower ulti- 
mate cost ‘omnes And Crane offers this quality in the most com- THRIFTY 
plete selection of valves and fittings for all piping systems. BUYER 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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WESTERN UNION 


One strand of wire united us from sea 


From this slim start, our national genius produced an era of communications and electric 


HROUGH days of dust and heat they 

had labored westward under the big 
sky—digging the holes and planting the 
posts and stringing the wire. Across the 
wide rivers and the endless plains, through 
the lands of the Sioux and up over the 
great mountains ofthe Continental Divide, 
to the place where the line from the West 
was to meet them. 

And there,on October 24,1861, a quick 
splice completed a miracle and realized 
a dream. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
with the speed of light, the telegraph 
had united “One nation . . . indivisible!” 

The men who went westward with that 
wire never knew that they were opening 
the most fabulous period of expansion 


power which changed and enriched our whole way of life. 


and development the world has ever seen. 
They never dreamed that their lone trans- 
continental telegraph line was but the fore- 
runner of a vast communications system 
that has criss-crossed this nation with hun- 
dreds of millions of miles of copper wire. 

The invention and growth of our elec- 
trical communications was just one ofa 
hundred developments that have revolu- 
tionized our way of life. And as science 
unfolded one new wonder after another, 
each sparkled with the bright colors of 
metals. Today we are living in a civilize 
tion made possible by metals and de 
pendent on metals. And in the years 0 
come we shall need more metals to keep § 
pace with our growth. 





Why we will continue to have 
the metals we need 

Years ago the metals industry foresaw 
and prepared to meet the growing metals 
requirements of our industrial economy. 
Since 1940, a three-point program of 
preparation for future demands has been 
under way: 

To produce more metal from domestic 


sources, including low-grade ores once 
considered uneconomical to mine. 


To increase the production of foreign metal 
available for import. 


To make better use of the metals we have. 
Seven years ago Anaconda started on a 
long range program of preparation for 
the metals needs of the future. This pro- 
gram is continuing. For the ultimate aim 
of Anaconda, in common with that of the 
entire metals industry, is to insure that 
the metal supplies of our country will not 
only be adequate for all normal needs of 
the present, but will meet our needs in 
the decades to come. ——- 


BETTER ELECTRICAL CABLES for more 
dependable service. Here, in the Re- 
search Laboratory of Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Company, heavy-duty power 
cables go through rigorous tests that 
simulate actual operating conditions. 
These tests compress into days con- 
ditions a cable normally meets only 
in years. It takes dependable cables 
to bring you the “Electricity for 
Better Living’? now being featured 
by our electric utility companies. 


MORE COPPER AT HOME. This new, open-pit copper mine at Yerington, Nevada, is an example 


of how Anaconda is helping to keep pace with our metals requirements. Here powerful shovels 
strip away overburden—five cubic yards at a “‘bite’»—to expose oxide type copper ore under- 
neath. As part of this mine development, leaching and precipitating plants are being built; 
another new plant will supply the sulphuric acid for leaching; and a townsite and housing 
facilities have been constructed. 


MORE COPPER FROM ABROAD will 
come from Anaconda’s great open-pit 
mine at Chuquicamata, Chile, largest 
known copper ore body in the world. 
Since 1915 this mine has produced 
more than 10 billion pounds of copper 
from oxide ores. Recently Anaconda 
completed a new plant for processing 
the sulphide ores, now being mined 
in addition to oxide ores. The added 
copper produced by this new project 
will be available for import to meet 
the needs of U. S. industry. 


ANACONDA :: :uiicins 


to provide more metals 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, 
manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other copper alloys 
in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible 


metal hose and tubing. “ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 














... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


The case of the talking caboose 


@ Your first look tells you that this 
new Erie caboose is different. No 
cupola—instead a bay window from 
which the conductor can watch his 
train. But the sign on the side tells 
you of a bigger difference. This 
caboose “‘talks”! 


In Erie’s radio-equipped cabooses, 
the conductor can talk to the engi- 
neer by radio-telephone even on the 
longest trains. He can talk to passing 
trains and wayside stations. Erie’s 


main line between New York and 
Chicago is now 100 per cent covered 
by a radio-telephone system—the most 
complete installation of any railroad. 


“Radio-equipped for safety, for serv- 
ice” says the sign on the caboose, 
pointing up another example of Erie’s 
progressive railroading—the constant 
aim to provide the best in safe, 
dependable transportation. That's 
why shippers who want super service 
say ‘Route it Erie!” 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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ROME 


POSTER BLITZ... 
ELECTION ‘WAR’ 





ROME- Italian voters who are in- 
clined to vote Communist again on June 
7, as about 30 per cent of the voters did 
at the general election in 1948, are being 
told some of the facts of life behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

In the basement of Rome’s magnificent 


,new railroad station there is a show 


called “Exhibit of the Beyond.” It is quite 
a contrast to sunny Italy. 

You enter the exhibit through barbed- 
wire gates into a murky room where the 
only light shines on a conveyor belt. On 
the belt is a collection of ordinary articles 
—a cap, a frying pan, a suit of clothes- 
bought in Iron Curtain countries. A tag 
attached to each article shows the price 
in the Iron Curtain country, and the 
price of a similar item in Italy, in terms 
of the hours of work needed to eam 
enough to buy the article. 

The frying pan that costs an Italian 38 
minutes of labor is priced at 3 hours and 
41 minutes in Rumania. A cap costing an 
Italian 2 hours, 8 minutes of work is 
priced at 40 hours, 11 minutes for a Pole. 
A suit of clothes for which a worker in 
Czechoslovakia labors 238% hours is 
priced at about 40 hours for an Italian. 

After a look at these economic facts of 
life, you drift into a room where movies 
are being shown. They are not pleasant 
movies. They are films smuggled out 
of the slave camps behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, especially East Germany. Mostly 
they show scenes of brutality, hunger, 
death. 

Next you pass along a dark corridor 
where the only illumination is on several 
pairs of eyes, greatly magnified. A voice, 
loud and ominous, keeps repeating over 
and over again, “You are being watched, 
you are being watched.” 

At the end of the corridor you walk 
into a room filled with pictures of im- 
portant satellite officials who have es 
caped to the West. Alongside each pic- 
ture is a telephone. When you pick up 
the receiver, the voice of the man in the 
picture tells you why he couldn't stand 
life behind the Iron Curtain any longer, 
why he risked death in order to escape. 

Finally, you go from this room through 
a curtain of chains into a brightly lighted 
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place filled with flowers and pictures of 
such Italian patriots as Garibaldi and 
Mazzini. Here a loudspeaker says: “This 
could also happen in Italy. Defend your- 
self with your vote.” 

Italy’s election campaign, in other 
words, is in full swing. The exhibit in the 
railroad station, put there by Premier De 
Gasperi’s party, is just a sample of what 
is going on. During the first three days 
the exhibit was open, 125,000 Italians 
saw it. There is a lot of talk about it. 

It would be hard to escape this polit- 
ical campaign even if you wanted to. 
Just about every building on every im- 
portant street in Rome is plastered with 
election posters. There are several layers 
of them. Each poster carries a date, and 
each can be replaced within a week. 

Owners of the buildings rent the space 
-apparently to all parties without dis- 
crimination. The cross of the Christian 
Democrats, De Gasperi’s party, shows up 
alongside the hammer and sickle of the 
Communists and the star and crown of 
the Republicans. 

Communist posters are hammering 
away at the “time for a change” theme, 
familiar in U. S. political campaigns. One 
Communist poster shows an ugly picture 
of De Gasperi, and over his face the 
words: “Dopo 5 anni—Basta!” (“After 5 
years—Enough!”) Another Communist 
poster shows a Janus-like figure with two 
profiles, one of De Gasperi and one of 
Mussolini, with the legend, “Only the 
mask has been changed.” In contrast, the 
Government’s posters remind voters of 
changes for the better since 1948 in food, 
in production, in prices. 

The Communist campaign is not as 

anti-American as might be expected. Ap- 
parently U. S. aid to Italy has been too 
widely known, and too effective, for the 
Communists to risk direct attacks on the 
U.S. ; 
Instead, Italy’s Communists rely on big 
promises to win votes—promises of peace, 
higher wages, jobs and land for all. These 
promises have pulling power in a country 
where unemployment and extreme pov- 
erty still are major problems. 

The Hyde Park of Rome is the Piazza 
Colonna where thousands of people gath- 
er in little knots throughout the day and 
half the night and scream politics at 
each other. But, with all the shouting 
and wild gesticulating, there is laughter. 
This campaign isn’t as tense as the one 
in 1948, 

De Gasperi’s Christian Democrats 
make good use of the Piazza Colonna. 
Over one of the favorite spots there they 
have hung a huge streamer with this 
message: “These free discussions can 
take place because we live in a democ- 
Tacy, If the Communists or Fascists were 
in power, one could have free discussions 
only in a cellar, and even then at great 
risk.” 

So far, the Communists haven’t thought 
up an answer to this. 
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How Do These 12 
Things Affect The 
Price of MEAT? 





Over about 50% of a meat animal 
is meat. But by saving “everything 
but the squeal” from the other half, 
meat packing companies are able to 
“cancel out” many of the costs of 
processing your meat. 

By-products of meat packing are 
used to make, or to help make— 
every item on this page—and there 
are a dozen others for every one 
shown. 

If there were no meat packing 
industry, with facilities for saving 
these by-products and making them 
available to other industries that 
need them, the full cost of the ani- 
mal, and all the costs of processing 
it, would have to be recovered from 
the sale of the meat alone. 


As it is, money from the sale of 


' by-products frequently makes it 


possible for the meat packer to sell 
the beef from a steer for less than 
was paid for the animal on the hoof. 


Did you know... that all these 
items help to bring your meat from 
farm to table at a lower service cost 
than almost any other food? 
1. Hides and skins for leather goods. 
2. Rennet for cheese making. 


3. Gelatin for marshmallows, photo- 
graphic film, printers’ rollers. 


4. Glycerin for explosives used in min- 
ing and blasting. 


5. Lanolin for cosmetics. 
6. Chemicals for tires that run cooler. 


7. Medicines such as insulin, pepsin, 
epinephrine, ACTH, cortisone ... 
and surgical sutures. 


8. Drumheads and violin strings. 
9. Animal fats for soap. 


10. Bone charcoal for high-grade steel, 
such as ball bearings. 


11. Wool for clothing. 


12. Special oils and organic chemicals 
widely used in industry. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U.S. 


Here—in their own words—is the GI story that shows how the 


enemy dins the Communist line into captured American soldiers 


in Korea. 


Forced study follows a set pattern: filth, hunger, neglect—to 
“soften up” sick and wounded prisoners—then mass indoctrina- 


tion, Soviet rule. 


These exclusive tape recordings were made at Valley Forge, 
Pa., where 23 GI's who underwent the most intensive Commu- 
nist pressure were hospitalized after their release and return 


to the U. S. 


As soon as the GI’s surrendered, the enemy started 
working on them with the Communist “line” of 
friendship. Soldiers soon learned that hardship was in 
store for those who rebelled, that they fared better by 
seeming to “get along” with their captors. M. Sergt. 
Robert W. Shaw, 44, of Liverpool, N. Y., starts his 
story with his capture near Anju on Dec. 1, 1950: 


UST as I started to cross this open field, someone 
took a shot at me, and I ran over to a haystack or 
strawstack or something of that sort, and got in there. 
I was in there two or three minutes and I heard some- 
body holler. I looked out and somebody was waving 
their hands out in this open field and hollering some- 
thing. 

I couldn’t understand what it was. So I ran across 
there, thinking that it was our troops. And when I got 
up there, there was a GI there, halfway up in a trench. 
Then I seen there was all Chinese in there, too. And 
they were there with him, on both sides of him. And 
he said, “Sorry, Bud,” or some words to that effect... 
The Chinese, they pulled me down into the trench 
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and started shaking my hand and says, “We will not 
kill you... .” 

They got us out at dark that following evening and 
assembled us out in an area. They had other GI’s in 
other houses all around that area, and when we got 
strung out, it looked like several hundred of them... 

They started us on a march. Well, this march lasted 
until the 25th of December. During this march, many 
men died from the cold—men that couldn’t keep up, 
men that had diarrhea. If you didn’t keep up in the 
line, the Chinese just left you either in some Korean 
hut with some Koreans that happened to be around 
the village, or just left you lying in the road... 

We marched Christmas Eve and Christmas night, 
and I know there were many thoughts about Christ- 
mas at home, because we made both of those evenings 
with two millet balls to eat. When we got to this here 
camp—which made about 23 days on this march—the 
column was much shorter than when we left. The 
Chinese said that they had separated some of the men 
and taken them someplace else, but of course we knew 
better by the men we seen fall out, and the men they 
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left in the houses that was too weak or sick or wounded 
too bad to carry on... 

While at this camp, everyone was forced to go out 
to get firewood, which consisted of brush. We had a 
little tool—maybe 5 or 10 of them for about 150 men 
... Many of the men were sick . . . Some of them 
would pick up just a few pieces, because they were 
weak and they really couldn’t carry this wood, and 
some of the other men tried to carry the wood for them 
... The Chinese, if they weren’t satisfied that you had 
enough wood, they made you pick up more, or they 
picked it up and put it on your arms and made you 
Catry it. . 

We stayed at this mining camp until about the 23d 
of January, and all this time we were there we had 
nothing to eat but millet .. . It took us about six to 
eight days—I don’t just remember, at this time I was 
pretty sick—to march to what they call Camp No. 5 
at Piuckdong .. . 

The living conditions—well, I wouldn’t say they 
was living conditions. They were dying conditions. 
They were the most filthy houses I ever saw. We were 
covered with lice. We had very rotten food, and 
dirty... 

At times we didn’t have any wood to burn. So we 
were taking shingles off the roofs of the buildings. If 
you got caught doing this, you got punished .. . stand- 
ing out in the cold with an armful of this wood, hold- 
ing it out arm’s length, at least for an hour at a time 
... And if you tried to drop your arms, they always 
had a guard with a bayonet stand out there, watching 
you... He’d just say “Uuuh!” and point the bayonet 
at you. Of course, your arms had to get back up... 

They divided the camp up into five different com- 
panies, besides the company that they used for the 
guard company. The sergeants’ company, that they 
had all the sergeants in, was Company 4—that’s the 
one I was a member of... 

We had a “chief instructor,” his name was Si... and 
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several other instructors. All these instructors talked 
pretty good English... 

They started preaching to us how we were duped. 
They started regular classes on it. They built a special 
building, one of the best buildings there. It wasn’t 
made out of mud. It was like a theater, pretty large. It 
held a few hundred men. Any man, sick or not, unless 
he absolutely couldn’t walk, was forced to go to this. 

Some of the men played off sick, even got down on 
the floor and groaned to try to get away from these 
classes, and did every other thing. They would hide 
out. The Chinese would go around after everyone, and 
they made you go. Then you had to sit and listen to it. 
There would be Chinese scattered all through the 
place. Some of the men would make catcalls, laugh, 
stomp their feet or do something like that to disturb 
the instructor. When anybody was caught, they would 
make him stand up. 

These classes last—they went on practically every 
day. Every other day, anyway. During the warm 
weather, they were held outside. Sometimes in the 
sun. After these lectures, we had to go back and get 
into groups and have a discussion on the lecture, give 
our opinions. 

Chinese sat in with these groups and would take the 
opinions of these men. Anyone that wouldn’t make an 
opinion of any kind for the lecture, or against the 
lecture, got special instruction. The instructor would 
take you off by themself someplace, and he would go 
all through it again. Then you had to listen to what 
you had listened to before, for a couple of hours more, 
and then he would ask your opinion again. If you still 
didn’t want to give your opinion, then he would read 
the lecture over to you again, and you kept hearing 
that until you was ready to give your opinion... And 
with the condition of most of the men at that time, 
from the march, from the food they were eating—it 
seemed that it was better to give some kind of an opin- 
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ion than go through much more of that kind of tor- 
tune .. 

After we were at the camp quite a while, they 
started another camp which—a company, rather— 
which they called Company 5. They picked out men. 
I don’t know what reason they picked them out or 
why they picked them out ... There was about 50 men 
in the group. They said that every man in the camp 
would go to this fifth company, that it would last 
around two months. Something like that ... We figured 
it was going to be interrogation, or something like that. 
But it turned out to be that it was more intense indoc- 
trination. When the first group was over with and 
came back, they came back with the word that the 
Chinese told them now they would be able to help the 
men more better back in the companies, that they had 
learned more and they would know how to explain it 
to the other men better... 

Of course this propaganda that they gave us, these 
lectures and stuff—many of the men pretended like 
they believed it. I mean they would answer back when 
they was asked the questions or something, agreeing 
with parts of the lectures and things like that, just to 
get along and for no other reason that I can see... 
This continuous repeating of lectures, repeating, re- 
peating and repeating and repeating, hour after hour, 
day after day, is one of their ways they think probably 
—if they keep saying it long enough, they might think 
you might believe it, because that’s what used to be 
the hardest part. 


Better Food as Teaching Grew Heavier 

Captured GI’s were put on meager diets and their 
medical care neglected as they started the long march 
north to prison camps. Suddenly they began getting 
better treatment—and indoctrination was stepped up. 
Corpl. Robert H. Hickox, 23, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
recounts his experiences after he was taken prisoner 
near Wonsan in November, 1950: 


E WERE TURNED over to the North Korean Army, 

and were told they would escort us on our march 
north. The guards seemed to take on a somewhat 
friendly attitude. However, the Korean officers that 
were there with us showed nothing but a cold, hostile 
attitude. 

During this period, conditions were bad. We were 
fed mostly coarse-grained foods. Medical treatment— 
there was practically none. The food I mentioned was 
mostly millet, cracked corn with very little rice, 
parched soybeans. The food was usually not too well 
cooked, and led to various forms of dysentery. It 
caused weakening conditions which brought about 
pneumonia under the extreme cold weather, and this 
led to the deaths of many of the men . 

There was no means of getting clean. There was no 
water, no means of sanitation, personal sanitation or 


... ‘if they keep saying it, they think you might believe it’ 


hygiene to be obtained whatsoever. There was no 
medicine. If a person became sick, he merely had to 
lay there until he died. Often several would die during 
the night in a person’s own room... 

The conditions such as this continued up until 
about April of 1951. At this time, the Chinese again 
took over our direct control and provisions . . . better 
grade of food was brought in from China. Also, the 
medical supplies began to come in, and things in gen- 
eral began to pick up. Men became more active. The 
sick rate dropped a great deal. . 

At the same time the improvements began to occur, 
a form of indoctrination was put into effect. We re- 
ceived lectures given by the chief instructors—political 
instructors that had been appointed to the various 
companies within the camp. In my company our chief 
instructor, as he was called, was named Lim Chi 
Chung, or as customary Communist phrasing goes, 
Comrade Lim. He was referred to as Comrade Lim by 
all members of the company, with various nicknames 
such as The Skull, Laughing Hyena, and other such 
thrown in for good measure. 

The lectures we received, often daily, consisted 
primarily of a form of study on the two systems, “The 
Socialist System and the Capitalist System.” These 
lectures were put across in a fairly—in somewhat 
simple language which they believed we could all 
understand ... These lectures seemed to be damning 
the United States Government, our country, our peo- 
ple and everything that we had always believed to 
be right... 

All during this period that I’ve been talking about, 
the general condition, the living conditions, the food, 
the medical supplies, everything had improved greatly 

. . We received all types of food, all commonly 
known American types of food as well as Chinese, and 
the general health of the men improved greatly. Sick- 
ness dropped to almost zero... 


‘Progressives’ Got Better Deal 

The Communists gradually classified GI’s into 
“reactionaries” and “progressives,” and transferred 
the latter to special classes. Pfc. Rogers Herndon, 20, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., who was captured near Kuna-ti 
on Nov. 26, 1950, tells his story: 


a= COMPANY was split up so we had to go behind 
the enemy’s lines .. . After fighting for a while, we 
were captured. I were wounded in the right hand 
then .-. 

We stayed in the valley to 5 o’clock that evening. 
During that period of time, well, there was an Ameri- 
can doctor captured, and he had a dose of morphine 
with him, which he gave me for the pain in my wound. 
And at 5 o’clock we started our march to the rear... 

Eight of us were wounded. They’d taken and sepa- 
rated the eight of us from the rest, and they put us on 
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trucks. It was a convoy for about 30 trucks of wounded 
Chinese. And when we got on that truck, we rode until 
we reached a Chinese hospital .. . 

We went to sleep that night about 8 o’clock. About 
12 o’clock the nurse came in to get me .. . She carried 
me across the village to a house which was set up as a 
surgical room. I arrived in this room, and I asked the 
doctors if they were going to amputate my hand, and 
they told me no, they were only going to rebandage it. 
Well, they laid me on a table and strapped me down. 

The next morning when I woke up, back in my 
building. My hand was gone. And it was not wrapped. 
It had no kind of bandage on it... 

On the 21st night we left, went four miles from this 
hospital to an area where they had able GI’s on the 
march to the rear. Well, there were very small rooms 
... there was about 25 of them in one room. And the 
best way we could sleep was to lay down in layers, and 
then have.a relief shift. My first night over there, one 
of the fellows was going out and he stepped on my arm 
and he bust the stitches loose. So my arm was infected 
again .. . We received no medical care while we was 
there, and during the time we was there, men were 
constantly dying ... In this 18 days we lost 21 men. 

Then I started out with a group of about 60 to the 
rear. It took us nine days to reach this camp, and dur- 
ing these nine days we traveled through the snow, 
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“il was in a room with 17 men. Next morning 15 had died’ 


AMERICANS READ COMMUNIST NEWSPAPERS IN A PRISON CAMP 
“They started preaching to us how we were duped. They started regular classes on it’ 


through valleys, mountains, and at night we would run 
across some village. There we would sleep with no 
heat, no blankets—only the clothes that we were cap- 
tured in... 

About the fourth night of our journey,:we stopped 
in a village, and in this village I was in a room with 
17 men. The next morning, when I awoke, there were 
only two living—myself and another fellow. The other 
15 had died—frozen, starvation .. . 

When we arrived at the rear, there was about 18 of 
us left .. . I was carried to a squad which at that time 
was known as Compound 40, and I stayed there. 

Compound 40 is a part of Camp 5, which is in 
Piuckdong . . . The chief instructor of our com- 
pany—that’s the political instructor—his name was 
Instructor Kang . . . He acts as if he’s sick all 
the time. He limps on one leg. Well, if you showed 
you were interested in the study, he was your 
friend. But if you were not interested in the study 
he was not your friend. 

Guys who were not interested in the study—they 
were watched. And the least little thing that they do— 
they would tag them. Put them on detail, and the ma- 
jority of time put them in “the Hole.” And “the 
Hole” was a Korean mud hut with a concrete floor, 
and during the winter—it’s an old saying around the 
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camp, once you get in there, you don’t come out unless 
you have frozen feet. 

Well, we first started studying on the first part of 
February. We had-no place to study. Men was still 
dying, sick and hungry, but they would call a forma- 
tion and make us stand up in the snow... . And they 
just pounded us in our head, giving us papers saying 
that they had captured 70,000 of our men in one day, 
downed so many of our planes. They were giving us 
papers from our buddies saying that our buddies was 
telling us to do such and such a thing. Names of fel- 
lows that have died and have been proven to be 
dead... 

The instructor would suggest the books that you 
should read, then he’d ask you to give a book report 
on the book to see what you’d learned from that. 

In the cases you didn’t read, he would explain it to 
you, and if you didn’t gain from that, you were 
branded right then as a “reactionary.” And the “re- 
actionary” guys, the ones that they called “reaction- 
ary,” those are the guys that had a pretty rough go in 
the camp. Extra details and what not .. . And they 
were sent away to a camp they called a “reactionary 
camp,” which was a labor camp... 

Study was going on then. Didn’t anyone like it, but 
they found that the best way they could get by was to 
sit up in a lecture and just pretend you’re writing if 
you’re not writing. During discussion, to give an an- 
swer in favor of them. Say what you think they would 
want to hear. This way, they would stay off you . 

Then they set up a company in Camp 5 that was 
Company 5, and this was known as the “progressive 
company” of the camp. They picked men to go to this 
company. This company sat right on the outside of 
the camp and the men there were given study, but 
they went much deeper into things, and they studied 
all day and part of the night. They gave the men 
lights, they put lights in their buildings so that they 
may study at night. They had lectures all day and 
they discussed at night. They read at night and got 
little sleep. 

Well, the guys that remained in the camp, some of 
them they paid no attention to the guys going to Com- 
pany 5, and some of them, they disliked it, but later 
on it was found that the Chinese would just appoint 
you. You were going to Camp 5, and you were going 
to Camp 5, and you were going to Camp 5, and that 
was it. You go to Camp 5... 

We were introduced to this germ warfare .. . they 
set up a picture exhibition in the theater, where they 
had pictures of germ warfare, fragments of germ- 
warfare bombs, germ-warfare bombs that did not ex- 
plode, flies living in the snow, and they told us all this 
was dropped by the Americans. Pretty soon they made 
arrangements that one of the pilots could come to the 
camp. The name of this pilot was Quinn, and he came 
to the camp and they picked some soldiers to go down 


. «+» ‘Ones they called ‘‘reactionary’’ had a pretty rough go’ 


to talk to him, and when they came back they were to 
tell the company how the man acted. They say that if 
you just look at the man you will say that he was— 
was true. But if you watched him, you could tell that 
there was a type of nerviness about these men ... 


Politics Even in Hospital 


Selected prisoners were drafted into the indoctrina- 
tion network, and given specific responsibilities over 
fellow prisoners. This narrative of Corpl. Vernon L. 
Warren, 22, of St. Louis, Mo., starts with his capture 
near Wonsan in November, 1950: 


HEY CAME UP and told us to put our hands down, 

started shaking our hands, saying, ‘“We’re your 
friends. We’re your friends. We won’t kill you. We 
won’t kill you.” That about seems to be the only 
words they knew . 

We marched for about eight or nine days straight— 
I mean to say nights, because we were marching at 
night and rested in the daytime . . . We seemed to 
make 20 or 30 miles a night, but most of the men 
suffered from bad feet—frozen, frostbitten. When we 
came to one place that was a little over halfway of 
our journey, they told us the fellows were suffering 
pretty bad with their feet, and they wanted to leave 
them behind. So the fellows said no, they’ll keep on 
with the group, because the fellows knew that if any- 
body was left behind, they’d never catch up with the 
group again... 

We came to this valley and we stayed there from 
December 7 until January 18 ... We met Dr. Ander- 
son, which was one of the American doctors captured 
in another group ... Dr. Anderson had to amputate 
some of the boys’ toes. Only thing he had was just a 
pair of scissors. He cut one boy’s foot off. I think it was 
his foot ... The only thing he had was—it looked like 
a butcher knife and a pair of scissors. For anesthesia— 
he didn’t have any then... 

After we reached Piuckdong, which is now Camp 
No. 5, living conditions were very bad .. . I didn’t 
get much of this in the camp life before I was 
sent to a general hospital, which was _ separated 
from the rest of the camp ... I went to the hos- 
pital for lung trouble which I contracted after I 
was a prisoner of war... 

After I left the general hospital, I went back to sick 
company, where I stayed for a few more months, then 
I went back to the camp, when I began to get in this 
hubbub they was carrying on—indoctrinating the 
prisoners on this Communist deal which they wanted 
everybody there to believe. 

Well, things is pretty rough then, and all these lec- 
tures given was compulsory for each man to attend. 
They’d have lectures for two hours, and then you'd 
have a discussion for two hours. Well, I don’t know all 


(Continued on page 61) 
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A high-flying office system is not only 
hard on humans, it’s dangerous to busi- 
ness—and profits. A truck-renting 
concern had to transeribe information 
from form to form 3 different times. 
Errors ate up time, confused the records 
and made the business hard to manage. 

A Moore man looked over the system 
and, in its place, designed a 3-part 
Register Form covering every detail of 
transactions. In one writing it records 
lease agreements, also bills for rentals — 
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brought costs down 








A case history* 
of flying high on wheels 
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this world—in company mistakes 


monitors trucks — checks in time and 
mileage automatically. It’s simple and 
it avoids complications. It prevents 
errors, provides complete control, and 
handles volume easier. 

In a little problem or a big one, the 
Moore man can help you. He has 
available many types of presses. He 
doesn’t have to sell limited constructions. 
Thus he’s free to give you a system 
that’s exactly right for you. Look in the 
Classified or write one of our offices. 
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DISAPPEARED! 14 Men and 
2 Gilfillan GCA Radar Trailers! 
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It took 18 men* and 3 Gilfillan GCA trailers to land 3 aircraft in 1943 


(*15 operators, 3 maintenance men) 
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It takes only 4 men™ and 1 Gilfillan GCA trailer 
to land 3 aircraft in 1953 


(**3 operators, 1 maintenance man) 








GILFILLAN GCA RADAR is standard In GCA and Radar Research, Design and Production 









equipment for the following Air Forces: the FIRST name is... 
U.S. AIR FORCE DENMARK : 
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AUSTRALIA NETHERLANDS 
BELGIUM NORWAY 
Los Angeles 
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... As persuasion, ‘making your chow a little shorter’ 


the instructors’ names, but the only thing I know, we 
called him “Lu, the Wolf”... on account of the way 
he harassed the fellows and anything you’d say you’d 
probably get punished for, which is being put on a 
latrine detail... 

They acted very bad if a man makes the slightest 
remarks in a lecture. He was trying to sabotage the 
study, or he was trying to overthrow the lecture, or 
something like that. And he was often punished for it, 
which is make him stand at attention in front of head- 
quarters with boards over his head. 

One incident happened to me. I made some remark 
in lecture. I was made to stand up for about a hour in 
front of headquarters with a couple of boards over my 
head . . . They made me stand up and hold these 
boards over my head. The boards had ice on them 
and my hands froze while I was holding these boards 
up over my head during this time... 

Then they call me up to headquarters . . . They 
told me that they had a job for me... This Lu told 
me, “Since most of the men in your squad is not able 
to get around much, I want you to take charge of 
the study”... 5 

I didn’t want no part of it. He said, “But you will 
take charge of study.” I say, “And if I refuse?” He 
said, “You will take charge of study.” Well, I figured 
—because some of the fellows had refused—they had 
different ways of showing you that you do as they say, 
such as making your chow a little bit shorter, putting 
you in “the Hole” they had there, which had no heat 
Me @ll . os 

They took me down to another school building on 
the other side of town with a bunch more fellows re- 
cruited into this same type of duty, and gave us... 
about three or four days of study, telling us, “You will 
carry out your discussion according to the way we 
want it.” 

After, I went back to the squad and discussed and 
told the fellows about what had happened, and told 
them that they would be looking to me—that if any 
fellow refused or try to get out of detail .. . the fellows 
knew that from the living conditions and the way we 
were in this camp, that it would be much better on 
them if they go and give some type of answer to their 
question ... F 

I developed a relapse in my condition and was sent 
back to the general hospital. While there, I still had to 
undergo political lectures . . . the doctors was giving 
the lectures—not directly, but he would bring the ma- 
terial in, and if you showed in any way that wouldn’t 
co-operate with him, well, your attention was a little 
es... 


Study Topic: ‘American Aggressiveness’ 
Forced study bore propaganda fruits for the Com- 

munists. Articles written by prisoners appeared later 

in Communist publications. Here is the account of 
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M. Sergt. Walter McCollum, 34, of Lake Charles, La., 
who tells of his capture in November, 1950, near 
Wonsan: 


OME ENGLISH-SPEAKING Chinese rushed up and 
told us all that get up and put our rifles down, and 
no harm would come to us... We had no more ammu- 
nition to fire, but we had one very young soldier who 
were at that time anticipating death so that he thought 
about his mother. So he started crying . . . Some of the 
Chinese walked up to him, patted him on the shoulder 
and told him to stop crying, that they wouldn’t kill 
iM. « 

After about eight nights of continuous traveling, 
we came back to the valley where it is about 10 
miles south of Piuckdong. We stayed in this val- 
ley approximately a month We were told 
that we would eventually go to a permanent POW 
[prisoner of war] camp where we would under- 
go approximately four or five months of study, 
and then the Chinese said they would send us all 
home, which sound like a lot of baloney to us, 
at that time... 

They sent for me and told me that I would be the 
monitor and I had to go up to the meeting three or 
four days by the instructor, the chief instructor on 
monitor’s duty, which was to take notes of these lec- 
tures that the Chinese would give and after the lecture 
to discuss the lecture among the men. Let them dis- 
cuss it, and let them state their opinion, and then I was 
supposed to give the opinion of every one of the men 
in the squad to the Chinese... 

Well, at the start of the study was “The Aggressive- 
ness of the American Armed Forces in Korea” . 
they was out to convince us that the South Koreans 
attacked the North Koreans, and that we were sent 
over by the American Government to assist the South 
Koreans which were improper, and we were duped 
in using the name of United Nations Forces or Police 
Forces . 

There was some men that the Chinese deemed “pro- 
gressive” and that was the men that they had choosed 
for the responsible positions. Now they were deemed 
“progressive” in a sense by some of the men, depend- 
ing on how the men felt, because they were held re- 
sponsible for the study and they were held responsible 
for the discussing opinion of the men getting to the 
Chinese. 

Now they were not held responsible for the men 
changing their way of thinking or their opinion about 
the Government or what not. But they were respon- 
sible that all men in their particular squad would have 
something to say concerning the lecture .. . 

Well, after the study started and got well on the 
way ... they decided to set up committees throughout 
the companies to farther improve our living condi- 
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tions, the way the Chinese put it .. . They also put up 
a committee for study. This study committee would 
be responsible for writing articles for the company 
wall paper [material posted on a bulletin board]. 
At first it started that way. And the men started 
writing the articles, and the Chinese say while we 
were in the POW camp that we should develop our 
ability to write . . . We might become interested 
in writing. 

So the men did that for a while, but when they 
found out that the Chinese would take these arti- 
cles and those that they would approve of would 
end up in some of the Chinese magazines that— 
later on we did get some from China—that had a 
few of these men’s articles printed in them, they 
stopped writing. This magazine in particular we 
recognized our articles in were called The Chinese 
Monthly Review and it also came up in some of 
the Chinese pamphlets .. . 

They used to also set up at general headquarters a 
paper Towards Truth and Peace and that was a camp 
paper, and they’d get articles out of such books as 
“The Communist Party,” “Bolsheviks’ History of the 
Communist Party in Russia” and “The Communist 
Party in China” and also later on they got books on 
“The Communist Party, U.S.” by William Z. 
Foster ... 
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..- For the stubborn ‘they’d be lax on medical treatment’ 


issues that they presented . 


THE DAY OF RELEASE: U.N. PRISONERS ARE ESCORTED TO AMBULANCES 
“‘Even if we were sick, we still had to undergo a certain amount of political instruction’ 


This paper was set up in ’51, and these articles 
would be printed in the paper and circulated through- 
out the camps in North Korea... They had these old- 
type printing machines and the Chinese didn’t know 
too much about running the things, so they got POW’s 
that they deemed was eligible to help run—to get the 
paper published. 

I happened to be in the hospital during this germ- 
warfare period, but we did get pamphlets in the hos- 
pital. Even if we were sick, we still had to undergo a 
certain amount of political instruction .. . 

Every now and again, the doctors would ask us: Did 
we believe that the germ warfare was a just thing? 
Did we believe that it should be used against the 
civilians and against soldiers? 

If you said that you didn’t believe the Americans 
was using germ warfare, and that you didn’t care 
whether there was a war going on, and you was all-out 
to win the war—if you talked in that way, which some 
of the men did, I definitely know that they would be 
lax on your medical treatment... and you would get 
discharged from the hospital way before you were 
considered cured. 

So under that condition, the average man that 
came to the hospital was aware of those things, 
and he had to go right along with the political 


—United Press 
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..- ‘After indoctrination, a few began studying on their 


PROPAGANDA BANNER URGES U.S. AND BRITISH PRISONERS TO ‘DEMAND PEACE’ 


—Eastfoto 


“This continuous repeating of lectures, repeating, repeating and repeating and repeating” 


‘One or Two Did Waver’ 


Indoctrination took hold on some GI’s who became 
interested in Communist theory and arguments. Corpl. 
James L. Pinkston, 23, of Jacksonville, Fla., who was 
captured near Wonsan on Nov. 4, 1950, gives his 
account: 


WwW: WERE CAPTURED. The Chinese which captured 
us made us take our hands down, and shook hands 
with us and said hello . 

We arrived where Camp No. 5 now is on approxi- 
mately the 17th of November, 1950. The next morning 
the town was bombed, and the following night we 
were moved back to the valley camp . . . We stayed 
there for two months and then came back to Piuck- 
dong, which is now known as Camp 5... 

A instructor called Comrade Lim was in charge of 
my company. He could speak very good English. 
Comrade Lim was very small built, very thin. He wore 
glasses. He was very smart and had a very good edu- 
cation. He knew quite a bit about psychiatry. He was 
a very swell person, and he could figure a man out just 
by talking to him, just what type of a person he was, 
and it took a damn good man to fool him. Several men 
tried to pull the wool over his eyes, but they were 
unsuccessful . . . 
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Comrade Lim gave lectures on different subjects 
for a period of approximately a year. During this time 
I only attended for about two months—and he had a 
very good knowledge of English, and also a very good 
understanding of the American GI, and was pretty 
good at getting his points across. 

Well, the lectures consisted of “The Korean War, 
Who Started It and The Reasons Behind the War,” 
also “The Contradictions between Capitalism and 
Socialism.” 

During the period of indoctrination, the majority 
of the men in the camp did not go along with it. 
They would skip lectures, hide from them and would 
not pay attention to them, make noise and we 
classified it all as Communist propaganda . . . Com- 
rade Lim did not threaten or blow his stack at any of 
the men during the time other than in the lectures 
when he tried to obtain order and then he would raise 
his voice. But no threats were made... 

During the period of indoctrination, there were one 
or two who did waver, and after indoctrinations 
were over, quite a few came out and began studying 
on their own. They studied the difference between 
capitalism and socialism, the basis of both societies, 
political economy, and the labor movement in the 
United States, also Malenkov’s report to the nine- 
teenth Congress... 
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DANIEL REED: Republican ‘War Horse’ in the House 
Bucks Ike . . . Wants Excess-Profits Tax Killed Now 


> Daniel A. Reed, an old-fashioned 
Republican Representative from up-State 
New York, is taking on the whole power- 
ful Eisenhower Administration in a grim 
fight that means millions of dollars to 
American business. 

Mr. Reed, 77, a man who clings tena- 
ciously to his ideas, wants the excess- 
profits: tax, highly unpopular with busi- 
nessmen, to expire next June 30, as 
scheduled. President Eisenhower wants 
the levy continued for an additional six 
months. They agree that it is a bad tax, 
but the President says the country needs 
the money. 

On the surface, it seems an uneven 
battle—the immense prestige of the White 
House, the power of the Republican lead- 
ership in Congress thrown against the 
aging but resolute Reed. The latter, 
however, has resources which are suff- 
cient to make the outcome doubtful, at 
least. 

For one thing, Mr. Reed is chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
a position of great power in itself. All tax, 
tariff and social-security legislation orig- 
inates in that Committee. For another, 
Mr. Reed is convinced, and most observ- 
ers agree, that a big majority of the 
Committee and of the House as a whole 
actually would prefer to see the excess- 
profits tax die. 

But Mr. Eisenhower has chosen to 
make a forthright issue of his tax pro- 
gram. The party leadership in Congress, 
reluctantly in some cases, has come to his 














-Carlisie in the Des Moines Register & Tribune 


‘SAVE DESSERT FOR LAST’ 





—United Press 


DANIEL REED 
. .. his dander is up 


support. Many Republicans can be ex- 
pected to try to give the new President 
what he wants, as a matter of party 
policy. 

All this has Mr. Reed’s dander up. 
Usually he is considered one of the more 
intensely partisan Republicans. After 34 
years in Congress, he is proud, in fact, of 
an unofficial record of having voted 
against more Democratic proposals than 
any other member. He is sorry to have to 











buck his own party in its moment of elec- 
toral triumph. But, on taxes, Mr. Reed 
has principles that he considers superior 
to party pressures. 

Tax cutter. Mr. Reed has been setting 
himself and the power of his chairman. 
ship against the Administration on taxes 
since before the inauguration. He wants 
not only to let the excess-profits tax lapse 
on June 30, but also to cut personal in- 
come taxes by about 10 per cent on the 
same date. (Such a cut in personal taxes 
is scheduled to occur automatically next 
January 1.) 

But the Administration says tax cutting 
must be postponed until a balanced budg. 
et is more definitely in sight. For his 
answer, Reed goes far into the past, to 
his days as a young Congressman when 
another business-minded Republican Ad- 
ministration was in power and Andrew 
Mellon was Secretary of the Treasury, 

It is one of Mr. Reed’s firmly held con- 
victions that cutting taxes so stimulates 
business activity that the lower tax rates 
actually result in higher Government 
revenues. This he considers to have been 
proved in the ’20s when four cuts, urged 
by Mr. Mellon, were followed by bal- 
anced budgets, surpluses, payments on 
the national debt. 

In addition, he regards cutting taxes as 
keeping a Republican campaign promise. 
He estimates that at least 90 per cent of 
the House, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, promised tax reductions in their 

(Continued on page 66) 
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—Barrow in the Jersey City Journal 


‘SLIGHTLY OUT OF SEASON’ 





‘CAN’T READ THE LAST LINE’ 


For the President's tax program, a legislative hurdle 
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Lion’s streamlined, expanded search for oil 
is helping to meet one of America’s greatest 
needs...more oil within our own boundaries! 


More and more cars, trucks, tractors, 
and airplanes! Ever greater uses for 
oil and petroleum products. Far great- 
er demand in the future! To help meet 
it, Lion already has 1,500,000 acres of 
undeveloped lease holdings in 13 states 
including part of the Williston Basin 
... has consolidated its Land, Produc- 
tion, and Geology Departments and 
has established 22 regional and dis- 
trict offices to make exploration faster, 
cheaper, more effective. 


This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. In El Dorado, 


Arkansas, Lion is installing multi-mil- 
lion dollar equipment at its refinery 
to boost production of high-octane 
gasolines. At Snyder, Texas, at the 
Lion-operated and partly owned Dia- 
mond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline plant, 


Keep Your Eye On 


LION OIL 


Et DORADO 





facilities and output have been ex- 
panded. And near New Orleans, Lion 
is investing $31,000,000 in another 
petro-chemical plant. Those are a few 
of the many reasons why Lion looks 
forward to an ever brighter future. 
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ARKANSAS 


A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
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Shackle Your 
Engineers 
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Use AMPCO' 
METAL 


--. special alloys that make 
good where other metals fail. 


HENEVER your engineers 

are faced with severe shock 
loads, high operating speeds, cor- 
rosive action of the elements, and 
the need for excellent bearing 
qualities; they can find the answer 
in Ampco Metal. 

Ampco Metal is often called 
The Metal Without An Equal, be- 
cause it’s ideally suited to fight 
corrosion, abrasion, fatigue, vibra- 
tion, or impact. 

And, because Ampco Metal 
makes good where other metals 
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fail, designers throughout industry 
are putting it to work. 

Perhaps we can help your engi- 
neering department with sheet, 
plate, bars, sand or centrifugal 
castings, pipe, fittings, tubes, fas- 
teners, welding electrodes — al- 
most any form you need. Write 
for details. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, 
WISCONSIN 


® G-23 | 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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.. . Tax-cut bill blocked 
by the Rules Committee 


1952 campaigns and if given freedom of 
action would vote accordingly. With Dan 
Reed, a promise is not to be disregarded 
lightly. He has kept his own promises 
and that, as he sees it, has kept him in 
Congress all these years. 

So Mr. Reed was astonished and dis- 
mayed when it became clear that the 
new Administration would postpone tax 
reduction. There are some who say, too, 
that he was miffed by the fact that the 
Eisenhower group called him into none 
of the chummy discussions of tax plans 
at its Commodore Hotel headquarters 
before the inauguration. Reed snorts at 
this suggestion, 

“Not a particle of truth in it,” he says. 

In any event, Mr. Reed introduced 
his own bill to reduce personal income 
taxes on July 1, instead of January 1. 
Party leaders tried to dissuade him, but 
he was firm. He brought the bill before 
his Committee. It approved the measure, 
21 to 4. 

Since then, the Republican leadership 
has avoided action on the issue by keep- 
ing the Reed bill locked in the House 
Rules Committee, which decides what 
meusures: shall go to the House floor for 
a vote. 

This tactic on the part of the leader- 
ship has scarcely served to assuage 
Reed's frank unhappiness at the whole 
tax situation. Knowing the make-up of 
his Committee, he asserted repeatedly 
that, anyway, it would never report out a 
bill to prolong the life of the excess- 
profits tax. Less than a month ago, Re- 
publican members of the Committee 
unanimously agreed to support this stand. 

Pressures. Since the President’s de- 
cision to insist on keeping the excess- 
profits tax, he and his Committee Re- 
publicans have been subjected to many 
pressures. These included a 2%-hour 
session in the office of Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. In the middle of that meet- 
ing, Reed characteristically gave out a 
prepared statement reaffirming all his 
previous objections to the excess-profits 
tax. 

As Committee chairman, he could 
have resorted to numerous questionable 
tactics. A man in that position can refuse 
to call meetings, or lay business before 
his Committee, can postpone and delay. 
The House knows Mr. Reed as a hard, 
unbending, and sometimes sputtering 
battler on the floor and in the Commit- 
tee. But he fights fairly. He agreed to 
hold hearings, follow regular procedures 
and abide by the Committee’s decision. 

Baitler. Mr. Reed always has been 
ready for a legislative battle, especially 

(Continued on page 67) 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


READILY INSTALLED, no interruptions 


GLoBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tems are installed by GLOBE engi- 
neers and craftsmen while your own 
operations go on without interrup- 
tion. Insurance savings often pay for 
a GLOBE system in 4 to 8 years. Ask 
our nearest office for details. , 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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. . . Rugged Mr. Reed is 
ready to push fight 


where his well-formed convictions are 
concerned. He is rugged and ruddy, with 
a sharp jaw and a habitually somewhat 

im expression, although he really is a 
man of much gruff friendliness. He is 
tall, powerfully built and his shoulders 
are as broad and his waist as trim as 
when he played football for Cornell 
University. 

The chairman makes a fetish of physi- 
cal fitness, as well as of tax cutting. He 
is an early riser, tries to get in a walk 
of 4 to 5 miles daily. He has given up 
golf and a few years ago he suddenly 
stopped smoking because he felt it was 
not doing him “any good.” He is some- 
what difficult of access because he is 
extremely busy. When not in the Com- 
mittee or on the floor, Mr. Reed is be- 
sieged by a stream of callers pleading 
this or that cause connected with the 
tax laws. 

After college, Reed studied law and 
coached the football team at Cornell. 
For five years, he was an attorney for 
the New York Excise Commission, en- 
forcing State liquor regulations. A little 
before the end of World War I, Mr. Reed 
was elected to Congress. Only two Con- 
gressmen, both Democrats, have served 
longer. 

In his early years in Congress, Reed, 
as was customary, served a wide variety 
of committee assignments. But, with 
the coming of the New Deal in 1933, 
he found himself with a place on the 
Ways and Means Committee. His re- 
election every two years since then has 
retained for him the seniority that was 
to give him the chairmanship when his 
party organized the present Congress. 

With his long years of experience, and 
armed with a feeling of certainty that he 
is right, Reed is ready for the next phase 
of his tax row. It lies in his own familiar 
terrain, the Ways and Means Committee. 
He had his Republican membership be- 
hind him until the President spoke. Now, 
there are to be some changes of mind. 
And the Democrats of the Committee are 
not saying what they intend to do. 
Mr. Reed’s problem in the House as a 
whole is rather similar. - 

Neither Mr. Reed nor the Republican 

ership is confident of the outcome. 
If the chairman loses in the end, it will 

, as he sees it, to the great popular 
prestige of President Eisenhower. Mr. 
Reed, meanwhile, is rather amazed that, 
i a Republican Administration, Con- 
gressmen must make up their minds be- 
tween the wishes of many businessmen 
and those of a business-minded President. 
That is not the way Mr. Reed learned 
Republicanism. 
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More and Mote... 


BUSINESS IS MOVING TO B.C. 


British Columbia is often called the “California of Canada” not only 
because of the moderate climate but also because of the rapidly expanding 
population and vast business opportunities. Business people are asking 
about this huge West Coast province . . . fastest-growing market in 
fastest-growing Canada. Today, B. C. is the scene of the largest aluminum 
project ever undertaken. B.C.’s forest products industries are going 
through a tremendous expansion. B.C. is the land of abundant, cheap 
hydro power. B.C. is at the receiving end of the nearly-completed 
pipeline bringing Alberta oil to Pacific tidewater. B.C. is the site of 
natural gas and oil potentialities of major importance. 
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The greatest pulp and paper expansion program in the world is taking 
place in B.C., with new techniques and processes making more efficient 
use of one of the world’s largest remaining areas of softwood forests. 


“With a great wealth of natural re- 
sources, the fastest-growing population 
in Canada, and tremendous reserves of 
potential hydro power, British Columbia 
offers excellent prospects for growth to 
firms locating here now in a period of 
development which has caused the B.C. 
Electric to more than double its gener- 
ating capacity in the past five years.”’ 


AF 


A. E. Grauer, 
President, B. C. Electric 
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425 Carrall St., Vancouver 4, B.C. 
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ABUNDANT CHEAP HYDRO POWER ON PACIFIC TIDEWATER 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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COMING: MORE POWER— 


FROM PRIVATE PLANTS 


Power policy is one place 
where Republicans are changing 
things fast. 

They hope to save money, also 
give business more freedom. So, 
as power needs grow, private 
companies will build more plants; 
the Government, fewer. 


Electric power in the United States 
is expected to double during the 
1950s. Thanks to a new Republican 
policy, private utilities can expect a 
bigger share in that growth. 

Renounced, at least temporarily, is the 
Democratic idea that a Government- 
owned power plant is better, inherently, 
than one run by a corporation. 

The Government is stepping aside, 
making way for private development, 
where the Truman Administration fa- 
vored federal power plants and opposed 


private ones. New thinking on power 
costs could have an even more profound 
effect on the decades-old struggle be- 
tween public and private interests. 

That struggle, until this year, was 
going slowly against private utilities. 
They were growing, to be sure, but not 
as fast as their chief competitor, the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Since 1933, capacity for making elec- 
tricity in the U.S. has gone from 34.6 
million kilowatts to 82.1 million. Private 
utilities, in this period, doubled their ca- 
pacity, from 32.2 million kilowatts to 
64.3 million. 

But their share in the over-all picture 
went down: 93 per cent in 1933 to 78 
per cent now. The Federal Government 
produced next to no power in 1933, now 
has 12 per cent. 

Other “public” power, produced by 
States, cities, and rural co-operatives, 
was also encouraged by the Democrats. 
Share of these producers inched up from 
6 per cent to 10 per cent. 


Soaring Demand for Electricity 
Homes Take More and More 


1939 


Average home used 
900 kilowatt-hours 
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1,700. kwh. 





That trend can’t be reversed quickly 
by Republican thinking. By 1956, the 
federal share may even go beyond 15 
per cent, for this simple reason: Plans 
for more power are pretty well set 
through 1955 (see table on page 70), 
New plants already are being built. 

Not until 1956 is it likely that de. 
cisions, now going in favor of private 
companies, might change the pictur. 
Power growth is expected to continue, of 
course, far into the future. 

Future needs may shoot above 140 
million kilowatts by 1960, judging by 
estimates of the power companies. That 
compares with about 68 million at the 
start of this decade. In 1970, according 
to the Federal Power Commission, 160 
million may be needed. 

A serious recession would throw those 
figures off. But, even during the last de- 
pression, power expansion continued 
fairly steadily. 

New household gadgets and higher in- 

(Continued on page 70) 




















1949 
Average home used 
1,700 kilowatt-hours 





Today 
Average home uses 
2,200 kilowatt-hours 
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: eoomay hold an idea YOU can use 


Tucked away near the engine of a jet fighter, a 
Thompson Air-turbine drives an integral pump that 
feeds the jet after-burners. 


Coupled to an electrical alternator, a Thompson Air- 
turbine drive delivers vast amounts of horsepower at 
micro-precise speed, regardless of fluctuations in load. 


These Thompson turbines pack abundant power 
into small space, with minimum weight. What’s" 
more, they use air, always available at low cost. 


Industry is discovering dozens of new uses for these 
Thompson Air-turbines . . . in a wide range of sizes 
and power. You may find it worth-while to call in a 
Thompson representative to tell you what we know 
about designing and building Air-turbines. To find 
out how you can put them to work in your applica- 
tion, present or future, write... 


ACCESSORIES DIVISION 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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12-pound, 65-HP Air-Turbine-driven Pump 
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...when EVERYONE 
Handles a73 ant 
Carefully | 


M. & St. L. 


‘TWE BULLS-EYE EVERY TIME!“ 

% NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS 
eins with Johnny Careful, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway and 
its Freight Shippers (more of them every 
year) shoot closer and closer to the Bull’s- 
Eye of Perfect Shipping. 

Each April, America celebrates Perfect 
Shipping Month and takes stock of 
progress. But, every month the year round, 
shippers and the workers who pack, label, 
load and unload freight do better jobs in 
reducing loss and damage. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
and all the other roads, which transport 
most of the country’s freight, play a big 
part in Perfect Shipping. Shippers alone 
can’t do the whole PS job and the rail- 
roads, year after year, contribute greater 
efficiency. They provide better cars, loco- 
motives, tracks, yards, loading facilities 
and everything else that makes for 


Perfect Shipping 
















In the Midwest, a leader always in the 
Perfect Shipping parade is the M. & St. L., 
which observes Perfect Shipping Month 
12 times a year for 

Finer Faster Freight Service 
@ To Shippers and Receivers 
@ To Connecting Railroads 


The 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
Ralway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


Special Report 
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The supply of power 
barely meets demand .. . 


comes have pushed the use of electricity 
in the average home up two and a half 
times since 1939 (see chart on page 68), 
Defense needs skyrocketed with the new 
stress on light metals and chemicals 
which take lots of electricity. Farmers. 
with labor-saving machines, are making 
heavier demands, too. 

Power supply and demand are nip and 
tuck in many places. There are few, if 
any, actual shortages, officials say, but 
not much margin for emergencies or 
growth. To provide that, new dams and 
power plants, some not under construc. 
tion yet, are needed. 

The Pacific Northwest, where water 
power plays a major role, can expect a 
“brownout” whenever rainfall or melting 
snow is less than average. The power 
plant at Elephant Butte, N. Mex., has 
shut down at times for lack of water. At 
Portsmouth, Ohio, new steam-power 
generators will be needed to run a new 





Rising: Power Capacity 
Private Federal Other Public 
Plants Plants Plants 
(millions of kilowatts) 
1951 $5.2 6.9 6.8 
1953 64.3 9.6 8.2 
1956 ‘85.3 iv3 10.4 


Source: Federal Power Commission 











atomic-energy plant. In New York, in- 
dustrial growth depends, in part, on de- 
veloping water power from the Saint 
Lawrence and Niagara rivers. 

Combine these needs with the Re- 
publicans’ attitude toward meeting 
them, and the result is a challenge, as 
well as an opportunity, for private indus- 
try. The new Administration does not 
intend to let power shortages develop; 
officials make clear that they will recom- 
mend more federal power, where utili 
ties seem unwilling or unable to provide 
fairly comparable service. 

One huge project has already been 
approved by the new Secretary of the 
Interior, Douglas McKay. If Congress 
also approves, his Department would run 
a tunnel from the Frying Pan River in 
Western Colorado into the Arkansas 
River flowing through the eastern part 
of the State. Sales of federal power t 
cities like Pueblo and Leadville would 
be counted on to recover part of the 
cost, estimated at 172 million dollars. 

But in many places, where private 
companies are anxious to build, they 
now face less federal competition. No 
longer does the Government reasom: 
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. . « Cheap electricity: 
Were figures juggled? 


“Public power is cheaper, hence better, 
than private power.” 

New officials are inclined to suspect 
that cheapness of power under the Dem- 
ocrats came, at the expense of the tax- 
payers, from such factors as these: inter- 
est-free money from the Treasury during 
the construction of power projects; no al- 
lowance for income taxes, which would 
have been paid out of profits, if private 
companies had run the plants; and ex- 
cessive charges for flood control, de- 
ducted from power costs. 

The change in thinking has already 
had practical effects. 

On the Snake River, between Ore- 
gon and Idaho, the Government dropped 
plans for a 560-million-dollar dam and 
power project at Hell’s Canyon. 

Instead, the Idaho Power Co., if plans 
are approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, will build three smaller dams. 
Mr. McKay decided the company’s pro- 
posal is close enough to the federal plan. 
But FPC has the final say. 

On the Niagara River in Western 
New York, power development requires 
action by Congress. President Truman 
wanted Congress to okay a federal plant. 
Republicans have decided they have “no 
objection” to a bill authorizing five New 
York utilities to do the job. 

On the Kings River in California, 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and local 
groups hold FPC licenses for power 
work. The Government under Democrats 
asked the courts to void those licenses 
and clear the way for federal projects. 

That case is being reviewed by the new 
Administration, Republicans have de- 
cided they don’t want to build there. 
They won't object to FPC license holders, 
if they promise to look out for the water 
needs of irrigated farms in the area. 

At Fulton, Tenn., the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is finding it harder to get 
30 million dollars: for a new federal 
steam-power plant. President Truman 
budgeted the money; now it’s out. 

Elsewhere in the South, funds are de- 
nied for Government transmission lines 
to carry federal power to consumers; this 
service will be provided, instead, by 
private companies. 

Terms of sale of federal power are 
under review in connection with a pro- 
posed contract between the Government 
and the Georgia Power Co. 

Democrats wanted the Government to 
buy power from the company. Federal 
power from Clark Hill Dam and private 
power would have been carried over 
company lines to Government customers. 

The company proposes to buy power 

(Continued on page 72) 
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costly steel and 


In ECUADOR, the Pan-American 
Highway runs along the heights of the 
Andes Mountains. The route provides 
motorists with some spectacular scenery. 
As you might expect, though, the road 
also gives highway engineers a‘ tre- 
mendous maintenance problem. Heavy 
rains are frequent and soil erosion 
causes many bridge washouts. In the 
past, each time a bridge was wrecked, 
it was rebuilt at an increase in cost. 
Still, they collapsed. Now Ecuador en- 
gineers are minimizing those failures 
by using earthfill causeways and culverts 
to replace the costly concrete and steel 
cantilever structures. 


Moves rock, clay, loam 


At Pungohuaico, for example, 75 miles 
north of Quito, and only a few miles 
from the equator, Ministerio de Obras 
Publicas del Ecuador replaced a de- 
stroyed bridge with a typical culvert and 
earthfill. Working at an altitude of 
9000 ft., the government’s rubber-tired 
Tournatractor moved 30,000 cubic yards 
of clay, loam and 8 to 18-inch boulders 
to fill a deep ravine formerly spanned 
by the bridge. 


LETOURNEAY 


J rican highway 


: causeway 





Tournatractor constructs earthfills to eliminate 


concrete bridges 


Tournatractor first cut back banks and 
graded to straighten a curve and elimi- 
nate a steep grade on the road. It then 
built a retaining wall to prevent erosion. 
Despite decreased mechanical efficiency 
common to the extreme 9000-ft. alti- 
tude, Tournatractor moved 2 yds. per 
pass, easily kept the job on schedule. 


Drives where trucks cannot go 


Besides its high production, Tourna- 
tractor’s mobility was a major factor in 
reducing costs. The unit was driven 75 
mi. from Quito to this task under its 
own power. Says J. Stanley Williamson, 
Consulting Engineer to the Ecuadorian 
government, “Its high speeds from task- 
to-task have eliminated costly, and at 
times, impossible trucking conditions 
here in Ecuador. Tournatractor is espe- 
cially good for clearing landslides which 
block roads during rainy seasons.” 


This big rubber-tired tractor can give 
you similar efficiencies on your earth- 
moving or maintenance projects. Your 
LeTourneau Distributor has all the facts. 
He will also be glad to estimate your 
equipment needs. There is no obligation. 
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f LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
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When you 
think of 


money at work 




















Television is still a young industry 
—but consumer finance is helping 
it to grow up rapidly. In 1952, at 
least 65% of all television sets 
sold were financed . . . as high as 
98% with some dealers. 

Last year, 56,465 people came 
to Peoples First National for Time 
Plan Loans so they could buy 
television sets and other appli- 
ances. This is indicative of the 
importance of Peoples First 
National in the Pittsburgh con- 
sumer credit field. 

Television is one of the many 
industries which grow and prosper 
when we put money to work. For 
nearly 90 years, Peoples First has 
served the needs of business and 
individuals—in Pittsburgh and 
throughout the nation. We invite 
you, too, to use our complete 
banking facilities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Special Report 
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. . . Private power firms 
see a brighter future 


from the Government and supply it, with 
additional power from its own plants, to 


users. They would become customers of . 


the utility, instead of the Government. 

Republicans prefer the company’s pro- 
posal, in theory. They fear the Demo- 
cratic plan would result in a pressure 
group of federal officials and local cus- 
tomers, working to promote more public- 
power projects. But local political senti- 
ment will have much to do,with whether 
the company’s terms are accepted. 

A new study of power costs is t ader 
way. It centers on the way the books are 
kept on Government projects, where a 
variety of functions are combined: flood 
control, irrigation, power, fisheries, 
parks. The question is how to fix the 
portion of cost to be charged to power 
and used to set power rates. 

Private companies have claimed the 
Interior Department set up its accounts 
to make public power as cheap and at- 





Falling: Electric Costs 


(rates per kilowatt-hoys for homes) 


1939 4.0 cents 
1949 3.0 cents 
1952 2.8 cents 
1956 ? 


Source: Edison Electric Institute 











tractive as possible. Power costs on one 
setup were estimated by the Army’s 
Corps of Engineers to be almost double 
what the Department allowed. Power 
rates, based on Army figures, would have 
been almost twice the Department’s. Sales 
of power would have been difficult, and 
the whole project might have fallen flat, 
the Department feared. 

Accounting studies under Republicans 
have just begun. But two clues can be 
noted: The new Under Secretary of the 
Interior, Ralph A. Tudor, was once an 
Army engineer. Other new officials say 
quite frankly they think the Department, 
under Democrats, “rigged the books” in 
favor of public power. 

Higher rates on federal projects 
would, of course, mean less competition 
for private producers. Over the years 
their rates for power have fallen when 
other things were getting more expen- 
sive (see table above). Government 
power helped to pace that downtrend. 

The trend may be changing. Some 
private power rates have risen recently. 

All in all, the future of private power 
seems brighter. Yet consumers can still 
look on the Government as a safeguard 
against shortages and excessive bills. 
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1954 “PERSONAL” Portable Radio 


You'll take it everywhere. Battery-oper- 
ated... pocket-sized...new “cold” 
tubes... 4 bright deco- 
rator colors! 









© Walt Disney 
Productions 





See "Michael" 
in Walt Disney's 
"Peter Pan'’ movie! 
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DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 


service East of the Rockies K | 
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-We’ve Been Asked:= 


HOW U.S. TAXES 
‘EXCESS PROFIT’ 











e A fight is coming over whether 
to extend excess-profits tax. 


e This raises questions about 
how the tax works for corpo- 
rations. 


e Congress must decide whether 
to continue the levy after 
July 1. 


What is the excess-profits tax that 
President Eisenhower wants to 
keep? 

This is a special tax of 30 percentage 

points that is levied on the “excess” earn- 

ings of a corporation. The tax is collected 
on the portion of a corporation’s income 

that is greater than the earnings in a 

base period; or the tax is figured by a 

formula based upon capital invested. 


ls this tax in addition to other cor- 
poration income taxes? 

Yes, it is. The regular rate of tax on 
corporations, other than those that earn 
less than $25,000 a year, is 52 per cent. 
sl On income subject to excess-profits tax, 
the combined rate of tax is 82 per cent. 
This means that a corporation keeps 18 
cents and the Government takes 82 cents 
out of each dollar of income subject to 
excess-profits tax. 


Does this mean that some corpora- 
tions pay to the Government 82 
cents out of each dollar they earn? 

Not quite that. They pay 82 cents on 
dollars that are subject to the excess- 
profits tax. But on dollars that do not 
exceed what was considered “normal” 
income in base-period years they pay a 
rate of 52 cents. Then, combining the 
two taxes—income and excess-profits tax 
Congress has set a ceiling of 70 cents 
as the maximum to be taken out of earn- 
ings, over all. In other words, a corpo- 
ration earning 1 million dollars may be 
subject to total tax of $700,000, not 
more. On some of that 1 million dollars 
of income it pays a rate of 52 per cent 
and on some a rate of 82 per cent. 
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ls the excess-profits tax of 30 per 
cent limited to companies doing 
defense business? 
No, not at all. Any corporation that earns 
more than its “excess-profits credit”— 
figured for the base period of 1946 
through 1949 or figured on the basis of 
i$ invested capital—must pay a 30 per 
tent excess-profits tax on income in ex- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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This fully-automatic calculator provides 

the blind with the first practical 

mechanical addition, subtraction, division 

and multiplication. Braille symbols 

are embossed on the dials, which are 

exposed for easy fingertip reading. 
Marchant's unique three dial design 

enables the sightless operator to 

check every entry and guarantee every 

answer. These and other features 

make it possible for the blind, after brief 

instruction and practice, to operate 

the calculator as accurately, efficiently 

and confidently as the average user. 

AT 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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Your shirt was 


MADE IN OKLAHOMA, 


a billion years ago! 


An unlimited volume of petroleum raw 
materials used in hundreds of products 
that touch every facet of our lives, 
makes Oklahoma a natural strategic 
location for industrial plants. Advan- 
tages such as low cost natural gas, 
economical power, adequate high-grade 
labor; petroleum by products and high 
calcium limestone, face a greatly 
expanded future in the great industrial 
state of Oklahoma. 





Oklahoma’s accessibility to fast devel- 
oping markets and its experience in 
the technique of petroleum production 
make it attractive in the manufacture 
and distribution of such synthesized 
products as yarns and fabrics, plastics, 
fertilizers, soap detergents and 
products for industrial use. 


For an accurate, 
confidential 
report on how 
Oklahoma can 
meet your 
industrial 
needs, write, 
giving details 
of your 
requirements, 





a 


PASS 


! 





Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capito! Bidg. 
; Oklahoma City, Okla. 


, 
State Svbore Sefoney IN OKLAHOMA 
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We've Been Asked: 





es 


. . . Excess-profits tay 
hits factories hardest 


cess of that credit. Companies earning 
$25,000 or less are not subject to excess. 
profits tax. There are a few relief pro. 
visions, such as for new companies, 


Must partnerships and _ individual 
businesses pay the tax, too? 
No. The excess-profits tax applies only to 

incorporated businesses. 


What's the objection to this tax? 
Opponents of the tax say that it dis. 
courages expansion and often hurts small 
companies; that it favors companies that 
are not growing, that are inefficient, 
Thus a company that is successful and 
is growing has to pay a high tax on in. 
creased income that results from ey. 
panded operations. Similarly, a firm that 
had small profits in the base period of 
1946-49, but has gone ahead since then, 
pays a much higher tax on its increased 
profits than is paid by a competitor with 
a big excess-profits credit for base years, 
Critics of the tax say there is a premium 
on lack of progress, a premium on ex- 
travagance, a penalty on success. 


What industries will be hardest hit by 
the tax, if it is kept? 
Hardest hit by continuance of the tax 
would be manufacturing companies, as 
a group. Also carrying a large burden of 
the tax would be corporations engaged 
in wholesale and retail trade. Industries 
that have been less affected as a whole 
in the past by the excess-profits tax in- 
clude -finance, insurance and real estate 
businesses, restaurants, hotels and fumi- 
ture and apparel stores. Altogether, about 
one corporation in five has been paying 
some excess-profits tax. 


What kinds of companies, specifi- 

cally, are most affected by the tax? 
Some chemical companies that have 
greatly increased their output since 1949 
are much affected by the excess-profits 
tax. Automobile makers and _ producers 
of auto equipment have been hard bit 
by the tax. General Motors was an et- 
ample of this in 1952. The same was true 
of Boeing Aircraft and some other ail- 
craft manufacturers. Many defense con- 
tractors that have expanded operations 
also pay considerable excess-profits taxes. 


In asking Congress to extend the e 
cess-profits tax six months until next 
January 1, the President estimated that 
this would bring the Government about 
800 million dollars. Now Congress must 
decide whether to continue the ta 
raising this amount of revenue from 4 
relatively small number of corporations. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





bs 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
0 Washington, D.C. 


In case you are wondering whether this spring is a good time to buy or 7 
at build a new home, note carefully what's going on in the building field. 


NEW HOUSES. At a price, you can get all you want in a house. 





\- Materials ‘are plentiful. Labor is, too, in most areas. 

“ Contractors are lobking for business. Chances are that you can find a 

n, reliable builder willing to give you a firm contract--with a stated price. Not 
d so long ago, everything was on a "cost-plus" basis. 


To that extent, things are getting back toward normal in home building. 





x PRICES. Cost of new homes is something else again. Odds are against 
finding any real bargains, especially if you insist on building a home to 
oy your own specifications. You might, just possibly, be able to talk a 


i. builder. down on the price of a new house built for speculation. 
as In any case, you've got to be prepared to pay a high price. Building 





: costs are rising again, now stand near a new record. 

os Labor costs keep edging upward. Union wage scales in the building 

le trades are 6 per cent above a year ago. Material costs are fairly steady. 
in- 

ite 

ni- WHAT YOUR HOME WILL COST. To give you a standard by which to measure the 
mut prices that builders quote to you: The house you could have built for $10,000 


ng 


in 1939 will cost you $24,600 today. That's an average. The same house would 
have cost $24,100 a year ago, $22,000 in mid-1950, when the Korean war started. 
Will you save money by waiting a while to build? Nobody knows for sure. 





ve Costs, in time, may turn downward. As for the period just ahead, the trade 

nd thinks prices will rise. Here's one forecast: National Association of Home 

en Builders took a survey, and now reports that most builders believe prices of new 
hit homes will rise about 3 per cent in the next six months. 

eX- 

i. OLDER HOUSES. If prices frighten you away from a new home, you might 
On- do well to look around at what's offered in older, secondhand houses. 


These houses are not selling readily, and many have been cut in price. On 
the secondhand market, large houses, in particular, are hard to sell. 





hat GETTING A LOAN. One other point: Mortgage money remains tight. It's not 
quite as hard to get a loan guaranteed or insured by the Government as it was 
before interest rates on such loans were increased early this month. But you 
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NLWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


still may have to shop around to find the money. When you do find it, the 
interest rate will be higher than it has been for years. You'll have to take 
that into account in figuring the ultimate cost of the house. 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES. Your high-school boy or girl, thinking ahead to job 
opportunities after graduation next month, can get some tips from the Federal 
Government now on where to look. 

In a new study, "Job Guide for Young Workers," the Labor Department gives 
details on the prospects for employment and advancement in 40 different fields. 
It discusses briefly the advantages and disadvantages of each, and offers some 
advice on how to go about lining up jobs. 

Best opportunities are found in manufacturing companies. Second, at least 
in number of potential job openings, comes retail and wholesale trade. 

You can order a copy of the study from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 20 cents. 





COLLEGE GRADUATES. As for young men and women getting out of college 
this year, jobs in most fields are plentiful. So says Associated Press, 
after a nation-wide survey of college placement officers. 

Exceptions: the “glamour fields," such as radio, television, public 
relations and advertising. In these, jobs are hard to find. 

In some others--journalism, personnel, fine arts, teaching--employers 
often have trouble filling jobs, because salaries are low. 

In engineering and science, demand for graduates exceeds the supply, 
5 to 1. Starting salaries are reported $25 to $50 a month above 1952. 





LOSS ON A HOUSE. A recent decision of the Tax Court helps to clear up an 
old tax question: Under what circumstances can a taxpayer claim a deduction for 
the loss he suffers on the sale of a house? The answer: 

If the loss is on a house that the taxpayer bought in the first place for 
the purpose of making a profit, then the loss is deductible--even though the 
taxpayer's family occupied it temporarily as a residence. If the loss is on the 
taxpayer's personal residence, no deduction is allowed. The case at issue 
turned on whether the house "retained its character" as a property invested in 
for profit. In this case, the court decided it did. 





INVESTMENT EXPENSE. Here is a decision bearing on tax deductions for 
the expense of getting advice on investments and other personal business: 

Olivia de Havilland, the actress, paid her stepfather 15 per cent of 
her earnings to manage her business affairs. She deducted that amount on 
her income tax return. The Bureau of Internal Revenue said 15 per cent 
was too much, and the case went to court. The Tax Court now upholds the 
full deduction, the ground being that the arrangement was "Strictly a busi- 
ness contract and one which was made at arm's length." 





WEATHER. Relief is in sight now for the rain-soaked East Coast. Weather 
Bureau, in its long-range outlook to mid-June, says rainfall in that area is to 
be below normal. It's to be wetter than usual in most central areas. Far West, 
about normal. As for temperatures, rather cool west of the Mississippi. Above 
normal in the eastern third of the nation. Hot in the Northeast. 
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Crossing to Europe or cruising to fascinating ports, 
your life at sea aboard a Cunarder 
is a healthful, completely relaxing vacation in itself. 
Joyful hours filled with gaicty, 
sparkling companionship, smiling, thoughtful service and 
luscious international delicacies! 





See your Cunurd Authorized Travel Agent and .. 7 


GO | 
CUNARD | 
QUEEN ELIZABETH e QUEEN MARY e MAURETANIA e CARONIA ¢ BRITANNIC ¢ MEDIA ¢ PARTHIA 

FRANCONIA ¢ SCYTHIA +¢ SAMARIA e ASCANIA 












1 With Bundyweld in your 
brake lines, you’ll have no brake 
failure caused by leaking 


hydraulic brake fluid or breaks 
in tubing walls. Bundyweld has 
helped bring safe stops to mil- 
lions of motorists during billions 
of miles of driving. 


gins as a single strip of single 


copper-coated steel. 





strip of 
tough, accurately rolled, this, make it into a long, 
double-walled tube. 


2 Your oil lines are Bundy- 
weld-safe, too—leakproof, extra- 


strong, trouble-free. In fact, 
Bundyweld is so completely 
dependable that it’s used on 
95° of today’s passenger cars 
in an average of twenty applica- 
tions each. 


Why you're safer with Bundyweld Tubing 


steel like 


Here’s a situation calling for safe, sure brakes. Yet 
you don’t worry. You stop. Your safe brakes were built 
into your car by the men who engineered it. They 
built your brake lines of Bundyweld Tubing. And 
Bundyweld is fifteen times stronger than necessary to 
protect your life. 


3 Gasoline lines are strung 
under your car. They take a 
steady beating from flying rock 
and from punishing vibration. 
They don’t leak, don’t collapse, 
don’t get you into trouble. 
They’re made of double-walled 
Bundyweld Tubing. 


1 Bundyweld Tubing be- 2 We carefully roll the 3 We take the rolled-up 4 Result: Bundyweld Tub- 
tube, fire it in a furnace, ing; 
where the copper bonds extra-strong; copper-sealed 
solidly with the steel, 


and leakproof, 








Bundyweld 
Tubing 


"The lifeline of your car" 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 











double-walled and 


4 Have power steering? Or 
want it? You’ll be glad to know 
that Bundyweld safety goes with 
it. Dependable lines of Bundy- 
weld Tubing in power steering 
mechanisms help to make them 
completely safe as they ease 
your driving chores. 
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- Lines 


What you as a businessman &@ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 








YOU CAN look for the Reconstruc- 

tion Finance Corporation to follow a 
tighter policy in making future loans. 
The Administrator of the agency issues 
new regulations designed to restrict 
RFC’s lending activities. Among other 
things, loan periods are shortened and 
credit standards are tightened. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid re- 

negotiation of a defense contract 
that you have with the Small Defense 
Plants Administration, The Renegotiation 
Board adds this agency to those whose 
contracts are exempt if they seem ade- 
quate to prevent excessive profits. The 
exemption does not extend to subcon- 
tracts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN treat as an ordinary busi- 
ness expense or a business loss, for 
tax purposes, the amount that you pay 
for all of a corporation’s stock purchased 
solely for the purpose -of settling a con- 
tract dispute with the corporation. This 
is the ruling of the U.S. Tax Court, 
which says that such a loss need not be 
treated as a short-term capital loss. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a securities broker 

or dealer, follow simpler rules in 
keeping some of the records required by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of an elec- 

tric utility, disregard all restrictions 
on inventories of controlled materials. In- 
ventory controls for such utilities are 
dropped by the National Production 
Authority. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a small business- 

man, get information about Govern- 
ment military and civilian contracts from 
4 comprehensive “specifications direc- 
tory” just compiled by the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. Copies of the di- 
tectory are available for study at all field 
offices of SDPA and the Department of 


Commerce, and at offices of small-busi- 
ness specialists attached to the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT change the working 
conditions in your plant without con- 
sulting the union that represents your 
employes in bargaining. The National 
Labor Relations Board holds that an em- 
ployer refused to bargain when he took 
it upon himself to post new rules on work- 
ing conditions soon after a union won a 
bargaining election. One of the new rules 
called for immediate discharge of any 
worker who engaged in union activity 
within the plant during working time. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 

ployes that they will not get as much 
working time if a union organizes your 
plant. NLRB finds that such a threat in- 
terferes with the Taft-Hartley rights 
of workers to organize. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an officer-stock- 

holder of a company, fail to pay a tax 
on a dividend of the company in the 
year when the dividend is mailed to you, 
even though it is not received until the 
following year. A circuit court of appeals 
so rules where a dividend was made pay- 
able December 31 and was mailed to the 
taxpayers home. As an officer of the 
company, he could have collected the 
dividend on December 31. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get help from the 
Government in financing explora- 
tion for new deposits of as many min- 
erals and metals as heretofore. The De- 
fense Minerals Exploration Administra- 
tion reduces to 17 the items for which it 
will help pay the exploration costs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect further al- 
locations of manganese ore by the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency. 
In ending this program, the agency 
leaves the way open to issue special di- 
rectives for deliveries of the ore. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Worp 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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You can make your office 7 
the coolest place in town! 


With modern air-moving units, all you 





| do is press a button to change, cool and 


clean the air you live and work in! You 


_ and all who work with you can enjoy 





healthful and refreshing indoor climate 
no matter how hot it gets outside! It 
isn’t the heat that keeps you hot — it’s 
lack of Moving Air! 

Put Moving Air to work for you this 
Summer! Install comfort-giving moving 


air units. Then, when heat waves strike, 
your office, home, store or factory will be 
the coolest place in town! 


is 







* A 
\ ’ Here are some of the air- 
moving units that bring 


you solid comfort: 
Room Air Conditioners 
deliver a steady 


flow of cool, clean 
dehumidified air alldaylong. gift 





Evaporative Air Coolers 
clean, cool, moisten the 
air. Plug one in where 

it’s too hot and dry. 


Window Fans drive out 
hot stagnant air — 
bring in fresh outside 

air at low cost. 





er 


When you buy air-moving 
units, look for the famous 
Torrington Vairified Tag — 
your assurance of quiet effi- 
ciency and long life. 







For helpful buying information 
send 10c to box 808-W, Torring- 
ton, Connecticut — for your cop 
\ of this 200-page illustrated po 
> “Comfort from Moving Air” 


THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


WESTERN DIVISION: VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
IN CANADA: T. M. CO., LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Labor Week 





STRIKES: STRAWS IN THE WIND 


What Workers Ask . . . What They Are Taking 


It doesn’t take a big strike to 
cause real trouble. Small strikes 
can start chain reactions that 
close whole industries. 

Look at what's been happen- 
ing in autos. Workers in parts 
plants walk out, and thousands 
of other workers are laid off. 

What's happening now may 
be just a preview of what is 
ahead. It is spring again, and 
spring often brings a rash of 
strikes. 


Strikes, once again, are causing pro- 
duction to slow down, and sometimes 
stop. As of now, most of these strikes 
are confined to small plants and in- 
volve few workers. But bigger strikes 
may not be far away as employers 
and unions settle down for their an- 
nual wage talks. 

Small strikes, it turns out, sometimes 
can be as crippling as big ones. Tens of 
thousands of workers in the auto industry 
are finding that out. These are workers 
who have been, and will be, laid off as 
the result of strikes in plants that supply 
parts to the car manufacturers. Many of 
the big automobile companies have had 
to cut production, and others are expect- 
ed to follow if the suppliers’ strikes go 
on too long. 
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IT’S BACK TO WORK AT A JET-ENGINE PLANT 
... after a nine-week strike 


Issues behind these strikes are being 
studied by employers for clues to what 
is ahead for them. Wage demands, as 
usual, provide the main issue. Incentive 
pay rates and grievance problems are 
other matters of disagreement. Demand 
for a 35-hour work week, being pressed 
by at least two unions, is the basis of 
another strike. About half of the recent 
settlements have included pay raises of 
from 4 to 10 cents an hour. 

Of the current strikes, those in the 
plants producing auto parts have been 
the most troublesome. 

Because of these strikes, auto and 
truck production has been cut by Ford, 
Chrysler, Studebaker, Willys, Kaiser, 








PICKETING WORKERS OUTSIDE A MILWAUKEE BREWERY 


At issue: a 35-hour week 





—United Press 


Nash and International Harvester. As. 
sembly lines were halted entirely in some 
cases, slowed down in others. Strikes 
threatened for a time to shut down some 
plants of General Motors Corp. 

The shutdowns have been caused by 
three strikes in parts plants. 

One of these walkouts started Apri 
20 at a Borg-Warner subsidiary in 
Muncie, Ind. The plant, employing 5,500 
workers, supplied transmissions for 
several car manufacturers. The Cl0 
United Auto Workers went on strike over 
piecework rates and grievance cases. 

Another strike, which began on Apri 
19, was prompted by a dispute over job 

(Continued on page 82) 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSULATING ABILITY at very 


at over 3000°F, and at these elevated temperatures it is extremely 
high temperatures of ALFRAX® BI refractory brick makes a dramatic 


stable and unaffected by furnace atmospheres or combustion 


picture. The glowing end is 2000°F hot, and the other end is cool 
enough to be held in the bare hand... thanks to its countless tiny 
fused-aluminum “bubbles,” which combine effective insulation 


gases. Used as main linings of powder metallurgy furnaces, 
ceramic kilns, forging furnaces, etc., ALFRAX BI brick, special 
shapes and cements are in a class by themselves in achieving 


with extremely light weight. Actually, ALFRAX BI brick insulates more accurate heat control, fast heating-up, and fuel economy. 


Product of the Refractories Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals” ? 


THIS JET ENGINE BLADE, multiplied by 6000, 
equals the requirement of a single jet engine. How 
to achieve true mass production under fantastic limits 
of tolerance? First forging, then casting, then cold- 
rolling were adopted, and all three methods are in 
wide use. CARBORUNDUM engineers have been active 
in all phases of the program, for abrasives are required 
under any method, and CARBORUNDUM’s experience 
with every existing type of abrasive is unique. 


POWDER METALLURGY continues to invade 
new fields with its cost-cutting efficiency. The long- 
wearing tips of high fidelity phonograph needles are 
now produced in volume r bam powdered metal, sin- 
tered in high-temperature electric furnaces. GLOBAR® 
heating elements, employing two totally different 
properties of silicon carbide (high electrical resist- 
ance and no melting point) convert electrical energy 
into the concentrated heat required. 

Product of the GLOBAR Division 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 236, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y¥.——-—_ 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors + Metal Additives » Grinding Wheels + Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 
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TALE OF THE OAK 
AND THE SQUASH 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 














President Garfield once said that it 
takes a hundred years to grow an 
oak, but only two months to turn 
out a squash. 


Us old-time Kentucky sour mash 
distillers are never in much of a 
hurry either. Mother Nature takes 
her own sweet time to age genuine 
Kentucky Bourbon, so why be in a 
sweat to make it? 


We take three full hours to gently 
simmer our grains in open tubs. 
Each fragrant mash, thus prepared, 
remains in our fermenters four 
full days. 


We distill, then redistill at low 
proof to retain all the natural bour- 
bon flavor. Then for 4 to 8 years 
our whiskey slumbers in new deep- 
charred white oak where it matures 
as naturally and unhurried as the 
tree itself. 


All this costs time as well as 
money. But we are not making 
“‘squash”’ whiskey. 


Some of the newer folks in our 
industry seal their mash tubs and 
cook under pressure. This permits 
much higher temperatures, cuts 
mashing time, and ‘“‘squeezes’’ the 
grain for higher yields. These 
“sweet”? mashes are in and out of 
the fermenters within 48 hours. 


But such savings do not interest 
the old-time sour mash distiller. 
Aimed at perfection of product pure 
and simple, our original sour mash 
process enables us to augment the 
robust flavor of OLD FITZGERALD by 
an extra heaping handful of grain 
to each bottle we produce. 


You have only to pour your first 
jigger of OLD FITZGERALD in simple 
toddy or highball to discover this 
intriguing depth of flavor. We invite 
you to join the inner circle of busi- 
ness executives who have already 
done so, and find it good business 
to share, in moderation, with asso- 
ciates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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. . . Will little strikes 
lead to big strikes? 


rates for nine workers in a Ford Motor 
Co. forge shop at Canton, Ohio. The 
third strike occurred last week in a car- 
body plant of Budd Co., in Detroit, be- 
cause of a jurisdictional quarrel of 100 
millwrights and repairmen over the 
right to perform certain jobs. Both groups 
belong to the UAW. 

Other strikes showed up in totally un- 
related fields. 

Printers in Washington, D.C., struck 
over wage questions in more than 30 
commercial printing shops. Employers 
had offered raises of $5 a week, with $1 
more beginning next year. The AFL 
Typographical Union at first indicated 
that it would take the offer if the 1954 
increase was made $2 a week. When ne- 
gotiations failed, the union reverted to 
its demand for an immediate raise of $7 
a week, plus fringe benefits. The weekly 
scale, for 3714 hours, has ranged from 
$98 to $108. 

Shortening the work week from 40 to 
35 hours was demanded by the CIO 
Brewery Workers before striking against 
breweries in Milwaukee. The union 
asked for $90.75 a week, in place of the 
old rates of $80 to $82. The union has 
won a 35-hour week in some other cities. 

Wages were the main issue in a strike 
at a Lever Bros. plant making soap prod- 
ucts and margarine, in Hammond, Ind. 
The CIO Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
called the strike on March 20, asking for 
a raise of 15 cents an hour. The company 
offered 4 to 8 cents. 

Demands for a pay raise of 25 cents 
an hour resulted in a strike of AFL 
Teamsters on construction projects in 
St. Louis. Truck drivers, getting $1.75 
to $2.75 an hour, had been offered an 
increase of 10 cents. Other disputes in 
the building and construction field ac- 
count for many of the walkouts now go- 
ing on. 

The Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service has about 200 strikes listed, 
but most are in small plants. Fewer than 
20 of them are in plants with more than 
5,000 workers. 

This is about normal for spring, ac- 
cording to Clyde M. Mills, acting di- 
rector of the Service. The big question is 
whether these smaller strikes will be 
followed by a rash of major walkouts 
when the big contracts expire. 

Strike threats are in the offing in a 
number of big industries. Settlements 
probably will come in time to avoid some 
of these walkouts, or injunctions may be 
used under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Steel is negotiating with CIO Steel- 
workers over wage demands. Contracts 

(Continued on page 83) 
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MEMO 
When you don’t buy your 
trucks, you don't bay he 
headaches of procure: 
ment, maintenance, tied- 
up capital. You don’t buy 
garage space, insurance, 
licenses, bookkeeping oF 
other countless conte 
sions of truck ownership. 
Yet you always have # 
on truck, your Size, 

with your name.» « 

everything supplied 
the driver! 


DON’T} 
BUY- 


Lease 
YOUR TRUCKS 








tin 
system now extends to many of our 
2,000 bedrooms and suites—with in. 
dividual controls in each room! 
All 5 restaurants, banquet 


HK TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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.. . Copper unions want 
at least 15 cents an hour more 


rmit a walkout on July 1 if talks are 
deadlocked then, but odds now are 
against a strike. 

Shipping lines on the East Coast face 
a strike threat on June 15 when the CIO 
Maritime Union’s contracts expire. 

Railroad unions are starting a new 
round of negotiations. Demands for in- 
surance plans, more free passes for rail 
workers, and other fringe benefits are 
being filed. Wage demands are being 
delayed until October 1, as present 
agreements require. 

Electrical-equipment firms in some 
cases still are negotiating with unions 
over wage demands. Deadlines vary. 

Coal operators won't know for some 
time whether John L. Lewis has a strike 





—United Press 


MEDIATOR MILLS 
... Spring strikes are ‘‘normal’’ 


m schedule for them this year. The soft- 
coal contract allows Lewis or the coal 
operators to terminate the agreement on 
October 1 by filing notice two months in 
advance. Or, the contract can be allowed 
to continue indefinitely. 

The copper industry will be watching 
contract talks between Anaconda Copper 
Co. and 18 unions that are asking for at 

15 cents an hour. In an unusual 
move, representatives of the 18 groups 
agreed to co-operate in negotiations. 
Higher pensions also are asked. 

Women’s clothing makers are on notice 
that the AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Stying to bring about a 35-hour week 
in all shops it has under contract. A 30- 

week is the next goal, union officers 
state, Pay raises are sought. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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MODERN YARDS SPEED YOUR SHIPMENTS 


Youre on the 
Right Road 


when you 
ship 
WABASH 





A single hour cut from your 
shipping schedules daily may 
save you many thousands of 
dollars a year in inventory 
charges and taxes alone. 


To help you realize such sav- 
ings, Wabash recently enlarged 
and modernized two major 
freight yards, at a cost of over 
$5,000,000. These yards have 
been expertly engineered in 
accordance with a long-stand- 
ing Wabash policy: Keep the 
freight out of the yards and 


moving over the road. 


Since World War II, Wabash 
has spent nearly $100 million 
to provide American business 
with the finest and most effi- 
cient transportation possible. 


P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 





Globe OiLIFT 


SOLVES a machine 
feeding problem 


Feeding a power-driven paper cutter 
is a tough job. Hour after hour, it’s 
stoop, turn, lift, twist as the operator 
transfers the sheets of paper stock 
from skid to cutter. Fatigue soon cuts 
the operator’s accuracy and efficiency, 
reduces production and boosts costs. 


A Washington, D. C. print shop 
licked this problem by installing a 


Globe Production Lift alongside the | 


paper cutter. In the “‘down”’ position 
(upper photo), the platform recesses 
in the floor. It’s out of the way and 
loaded skids easily are rolled onto the 
Lift. Hydraulic power “inches” the 
platform upward (lower photo) as the 
paper stock is fed into the cutter. 


Sheets always are at the best level | 


for easy, fast handling—the- operator 
never has to stoop. Paper cutting out- 
put has increased materially, and the 
operator is less fatigued at the end 
of the day. 


You can solve your materials han- 
dling and lifting problems with a 
Globe OiLIFT. Use the coupon today 
to get a free copy of Globe’s valuable 
illustrated book of Case Studies in 
Modern Lifting. 


Globe Hoist Company 

1000 E. Mermaid Lane 

Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Please send me a copy of “Case Studies in 
Modern Lifting.” 


Company 


Labor Week 








.. . Some settlements gain 
nothing for the workers 


In the auto industry, the CIO’s United 
Auto Workers now has reached an agree- 
ment with General Motors, which the 
union plans to use as a pattern else- 
where in the industry. Under this agree- 
ment, the threat of future pay cuts is 
reduced by shifting a major part of the 
“cost of living” allowance into base pay. 
Thus, 19 of 24 cents granted in the past 
under the living-cost clause no longer 
can be taken away as prices decline. In 
addition, the GM contract provides a 
5-cent annual raise in June from now on 
instead of the 4-cent boost originally 
provided. 

Settlements that are being worked 
out by employers and unions vary con- 
siderably. In some cases, unions are win- 
ning pay raises, but some strikes are be- 
ing lost by the workers. Union leaders 
sometimes have to call off their strikes 
and accept terms offered by the employer 
before the walkout began. 

A strike lasting nine weeks, for ex- 
ample, has just been settled at a jet- 
engine plant of General Electric in Cin- 
cinnati. CIO Auto Workers and AFL 
Machinists called off the strike after pro- 
duction was resumed by workers who 
returned to their jobs through the picket 
lines. Pay raises of 6 to 8 cents an hour, 
offered prior to the strike, were accepted 
by the unions. 

Draftsmen and technicians at another 
General Electric plant, in Lynn, Mass., 
also returned to work on the basis of a 
“temporary truce.” An AFL union had 
called a strike on May 8 for wage in- 
creases of 12 per cent, but CIO produc- 
tion employees continued to work. The 
AFL group called off the walkout without 
winning the wage demands. The com- 
pany before the strike offered a raise of 
slightly less than 2 per cent. 





Labor Laws: 
Change Is Slow 


Changes in labor laws, despite all the 
talk in Congress, are a long way from be- 
ing made. Here is the situation: 

Taft-Hartley amendments, in very 
rough form, are starting through the 
committee mills in Congress. These early 
proposals are due for much rewriting. 
Final action is likely to be delayed until 
autumn, possibly until 1954. 

Minimum wages, as fixed in the 
Wage-Hour Act, are not scheduled for 
change. Employers covered by the law 
will continue to pay at least 75 cents an 

(Continued on page 85) 
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---WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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Please send a free copy of 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT" 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 
[) If possible send the May 29, 
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_, « Budget cuts will reduce 
Labor Department inspectors 


am) 


hour. Union efforts to raise the legal 
floor to $1 an hour are almost sure to fail. 
Enforcement of Wage-Hour rules, 
however, is due to be eased. Budget cuts 
now in sight will reduce the Labor De- 
partment’s staff of inspectors, the men 
who check employers’ books for possible 
violations. Officials predict that there 
will be fewer spot checks, with agents 
concentrating more on_ investigating 
complaints sent in by employes or com- 
peting firms. Also, there probably will 
be fewer lawyers in the Labor Depart- 
ment to prepare charges of violations. 
Government contracts will continue 
to be subject to minimum-wage _pro- 
visions of the Walsh-Healey Act. Con- 
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Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
‘AH! ANOTHER CONSULTATION!’ 
... When will they operate? 






gress so far shows no inclination to take 
away powers of the Secretary of Labor 
to fix minimum rates on Government con- 
tracts above the 75-cent level set by the 
Wage-Hour law. Employers may be able 
to curb the Secretary’s authority some- 
what, however, through court actions 
now under way. 

The building industry also can ex- 
pect no immedate changes in the Davis- 
Bacon Act, which permits the Labor De- 
partment to fix wages on Government 
construction projects. 

Social Security revisions are to’ be 
elayed for some time, probably until 
1954. An exception is likely to be made, 
however, on the pay-roll tax question. 
Congress probably will go along with 
President Eisenhower's suggestion that a 
scheduled increase in Social Security 
taxes be postponed. 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - 


RPANCHES: CLEVELAND © DALLAS © DETROIT + £05 ANGELES 










Twin Disc provides a Friction or Hydraulic 

Drive for most industrial power applications. 

This LeRoi Compressor — working in a quarry 

—vuses a Spring Loaded Clutch, another ex- 

ample of a standard Twin Disc product built 
for a specific application. 


extremely rugged operating con- 
ditions over long periods. 
Whatever your power linkage 
problem— from compressors to 
cranes, bulldozers to bakery 
ovens— you probably will find a 
standard Twin Disc Friction or 
Hydraulic Drive suited to solve 
it. In fact, whether you build 
equipment or use equipment— 
or use the products of American 
industry—chances are a Twin 
Disc unit has played some part 
in producing everything you eat, 
wear, or use—any day, any place. 


HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 
* NEWARK + NEW ORLEANS © SEATTLE - 
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Longer distances, lower bids 


ee ” 
KNOW HOW 

It still pays profits! 

The “gloom boys” won’t agree but U. S. 

sales charts prove that despite manpower 

shortages, rising costs and taxes there are 

still plenty of ways to edge competition. 

Example: New ideas in business trans- 

portation have produced this profit-pro- 

ducing trend... 


CONSTRUCTION 

A Flying Start 

Contractors within 70 miles of Spokane, 
Wash., can usually count on seeing one 
familiar face at select. local job lettings. 
For fast-moving, 34-year-old Paul Gem- 
berling, this knack of meeting and match- 
ing out-of-town competition on its home 
ground has become big business. 

It started 2 years ago, when the ambitious 
Air Force veteran decided to hunt for 
local construction jobs by using his own 
“wings.” Gemberling bought a Cessna 
140, switched to a faster 4-place Cessna 
170 when he found it more practical for 
serving his 13-county territory. 

The contractor says, “By flying crews to 
out-of-town jobs in the morning, working 
with them all day, and flying home at 
night, I save $24 a day on room, board 
and salaries, and complete rural projects 
about as cheaply as city jobs! My Cessna 
is more valuable to me than an extra car- 
penter!” 

Other uses of Gemberling’s Cessna: Haul- 
ing paint and parts from Seattle, scouting 
new contracting leads, making custom- 
er “good-will” flights. Gemberling says, 
“T especially like the 170’s visibility, econ- 
omy and ability to get in and out of short, 
rough fields near job sites.” 

The contractor says he loses less than 2 
weeks of flying a year because of bad 
weather, adds, “I haven’t spent a penny 


.9”? 


on my Cessna for repairs! 


VOLUME SALES 

His Cessna’s His Office! 

“When I discovered I had to get more 
places faster than any automobile could 
take me, that started it!” says William S. 
Moore. head of a chain of 141 general 
merchandise stores in 4 central states. 
The busy executive learned to fly, later 
purchased a fast 4-place Cessna 195, now 
states, “I almost consider the Cessna my 
office. It takes me everywhere I go!” 

In one year, 77 buyers were flown to mer- 
chandise showings at Moore’s general of- 
fices in Newark, Ohio. Total sales result- 
ing: $350,000! Says Moore, “Without the 
Cessna, we simply couldn’t have done it!” 
He adds, “One reason Moore’s Stores can 
stock latest merchandise is because the 
Cessna gives me quick access to leading 
markets!” 

“In addition to the extra speed, I consider 
our 195 safer than any other transporta- 
tion,” says Moore. “Not only is the Cessna 





% 


More places, faster 


necessary to our business, but its per- 
formance earns continuous ‘merit re- 
ports’ from our insurance company!” 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Wouldn’t a Cessna solve many of your 
personnel, time and travel problems, too? 
Then try the idea of business flying before 
buying. Charter a Cessna. Use it as your 
own. Fly it on trips—compare time, costs, 
sales results, hours spent at home. Then 
you'll discover your business can profit- 
ably enter the “Air Age,” too! 

See your local Cessna dealer today. He'll 
gladly make all arrangements. 

* * x 


For more information on Cessnas and 
more case histories on the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
He is listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write CESSNA AIR- 
CRAFT Co. DEPT. Us-44, WICHITA, KANSAS. 
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faster 4-place Cessna 180. 
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THE BIGGEST BARGAIN IN BUSINESS FLYING 


To celebrate the Golden Anniversary of Flight, Cessna presents its new ‘Golden Year" 
170. Smooth 6-cylinder 145 H.P. Continental engine cruises at 120 m.p.h. All-metal pro- 
peller and spinner. ‘‘Para-Lift" flaps reduce landing speed 10%, shorten take-offs. New 
heating-ventilating unit gives 70% more heat. Patented landing gear smooths rough 
fields. New instrument panel, cowling and striping. All-metal strength. High-Wing sta- 
bility, visibility. Hydraulic brakes. 120-lb. luggage capacity . . . AND STILL AMERICA'S 
LOWEST-PRICED ALL-METAL PLANE BY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! Also see the new, 
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TODAY, CESSNA IS NO. 1 


IN PRIVATE PLANE SALES! 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Eisenhower's request to keep the excess-profits tax is getting a mixed 
- reaction from businessmen. Here are some samples of business comment: 
"Under the circumstances, what else could he do?" That's from a merchant. 
"High taxes are better than inflation. It is a courageous stand." That 
is, the sentiment of another merchant, in the Midwest. 
"These are sobering times. There should be no back-seat driving." This 
observation comes from an executive of a steel company. 

Majority business opinion, however, seems to be against keeping EPT. 
"Rather a tragedy," says one industrialist, and many of his colleagues agree. 
One banker-economist thinks EPT's early end would so stimulate business that 
revenue losses would be recouped quickly from other tax sources. 














Six months more of EPT, however, is going to jolt a good many firms that 
are subject to the tax. A lot of them had counted on the midyear termination, 
laid their financial plans accordingly. Now these plans need revision. 


At the present time, however, business activity could scarcely be better. 
Consider these findings of the Department of Commerce: 

Factory output is running roughly 10 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

Sales, in the main, are about equal to production, so that additions to 

inventories have been comparatively small. Order backlogs are high. 

Consumer demand is buoyant, supported by rising incomes and more credit. 

Rise in production is paced by defense goods and producers’ equipment, 
such as machinery. Autos and appliances are in a strong uptrend that started 
in the final months of 1952. Soft-goods output is in a more gentle rise. 

















Heavy consumer buying right now is the mainstay of high activity. 

Total national output--what economists call the gross product--is at a 
| rate of 361 billions a year at latest reports. That's a gain of 21.3 billions 
over a year ago and 2 billions above the rate of late 1952. 

Final sales represent 359.3 billions of the total output rate. That is a 
Sign that products are flowing directly to final purchasers in large volume. 

Sales gains, moreover, are greatest in civilian products. 

Gain in final sales from fourth quarter of 1952 to first quarter of 1953 
amounted to roughly 8.5 billion dollars a year. Of this, less than 1 billion 
was in defense outlays. Consumer purchases accounted for 4 billions of the 
increase; private investment, 3.5 billions; Government purchases, aside from 
defense, 1 billion. Foreign investment showed a decline. 














Important point in these official figures is that the civilian economy 
accounts for most of the recent expansion in activity. Defense spending is no 
longer in a sharp rise, is definitely leveling out. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


More recent soundings indicate flourishing activity for some months ahead. 
This appraisal comes from the National Association of Purchasing Agents: 

June promises to be the banner month of the year so far as production is 
concerned. Factories plan a heavy month before vacation shutdowns in July. 

Good business is in prospect through September, allowing for vacations. 
That view is held by 535 per cent of the purchasing agents. 

High activity is likely through the year. That's the view of 35l per cent. 

Gradual decline in business volume is expected by only 16 per cent. 

It's clear that the men responsible for business purchases take a rather 
optimistic view of near-term prospects. Most of them also expect stable prices. 











‘These trends also are noted by purchasing agents: 
Inventories of unworked materials continue to decline. 
Pay rolls have stopped growing. Overtime is being cut back. 
Productivity is improving. That means a decline in unit costs of output. 
Buying policy generally continues to be cautious. Majority of purchases 
are held down to needs from 30 to 60 days in the future. There is no tendency 
of business buyers to build up stocks. That, too, is a healthy sign. 








Demand for steel is another sign of current business strength. 

Steel orders are being placed in a steady and high volume. 

Auto companies are reported to have placed large orders for delivery of 
steel in the third quarter and to be making inquiries about the fourth quarter. 

Pipe lines are calling for half again as much steel as a year ago. 

Machine-tool orders have been rising each month this year. The increase 
comes largely from industries engaged in making civilian products. 

Shipments of tools in March were 26 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

Large orders for steel and tools indicate that business firms plan on con- 
tinued high activity for the period just ahead. 

















Housing starts also continue to keep up an active pace. 

Starts in April totaled 110,000, a gain of 13 per cent over March and an 
increase of about 4 per cent over a year ago. 

April building rate was slightly above March on a seasonal basis, but 
lagged a bit behind the seasonally adjusted rate for February. 

So far in 1953, housing starts are running ahead of last year. Outlook is 
for home building this year to approximate the 1,127,000 starts in 1952. 











There are a few signs, however, that paint a less rosy business picture. 

Money is still tight. High interest rates and general lack of credit are 
causing a growing number of companies to postpone expansion projects. 

Farm income is not sharing the general prosperity. It is down. 

Commodity prices continue to show more weakness than strength. 

Trends such as these often are advance signals of a coming downturn in 
general business activity. Private debt, too, is at a high level. Debt might 
prove burdensome with a rather moderate decline in activity. 














Reconstruction Finance Corporation is following a policy of tightening its 
credit terms. RFC loan limit now is to be five years instead of 10 years. This 
Government loan agency actually is to be dismantled. 
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WHERE CAN YOU BUY GASOLINE 


cheaper than water ? 


THIS MAY SURPRISE YOU... but you can drive 
into any service station today and buy a gal- 
lon of top-quality gasoline for less than you’d 
pay for a gallon bottle of distilled water. What’s 
more, there’s no tax included in the price of the 
water ... like the Federal and State tax on 
gasoline. 


The fact is that the U. S. petroleum industry 
operates so efficiently that gasoline and other 
petroleum products are among the best values 
you can buy. Gasoline prices today (exclusive 
of taxes) are about the same as they were in 
1925. And today’s gasoline is far better gasoline! 


Two gallons of today’s gasoline will do the work 
of three gallons of 1925 gasoline! Elaborate refin- 
ing processes developed by oil companies, plus 
the use of ‘‘Ethyl” antiknock fluid, have made 


it possible to step up octane ratings (available 
power)—without stepping up prices. You get a 
bargain every time you say, “Fill ’er up!”’ 








al 


2,000,000 petroleum people 
are doing a great job! 


Because Americans have enjoyed a bountiful supply of 
petroleum products at low cost for so many years, the 
average person is likely to take for granted the won- 
derful service performed by the U. S. petroleum indus- 
try. To give this splendid record the recognition it 
truly deserves, this message is published by 


ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17, N.Y. 


manufacturers of “Ethyl” antiknock compound 
used by refiners to improve gasoline. 








Finance Week 














IF’ IS A LITTLE WORD, BUT— 


Budget pains are growing for 
Mr. Eisenhower—not diminish- 
ing, as many predicted. 

Spending on a huge scale is 
accepted as inevitable. So is tax 
relief—though the plan is to post- 
pone cuts for a time. 

Result: A promised balance be- 
tween income and outgo still 
looks very elusive. 

Truce, business troubles could 
affect the outlook, though. 


A budget for Eisenhower’s first full 
year in office, the year to start July 1, 
is going to be governed by a collection 
of “ifs”: 

If a truce comes in Korea, spend- 
ing will be cut sharply and there will 
be a budget less seriously out of 
balance—for the moment at least. 

If, however, war flares again, the 
budget will be in sad shape. 

If a truce does come and then 
business slides, budget troubles will 
grow as tax collections shrink. 

But, if good times continue after 
a truce, revenues will hold high or 
rise and budget troubles will ease. 
Result is that Eisenhower's fiscal 

managers are getting, at best, a murky 
view of what the Government's finances 
will be like a year from now. The state of 
those future finances is important—taxes 
are related to the budget, and taxes af- 
fect every person’s pocketbook. 

Everything considered—including the 
Administration plan for tax-law changes 
—the Federal Government’s finances in 
the year starting next July 1 are officially 
estimated this way: 

Income: 68.5 billion dollars. 

Outgo: 74.1 billion dollars. 

Deficit: 5.6 billion dollars. 

Debt at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1954: 271 billion dollars. 
This is the picture drawn by Mr. Ei- 

senhower in his regular bookkeeping 
budget—the one that omits much of the 
cash income from Social Security taxes 
and some other sources. 

There’s another way Mr. Eisenhower 
and his financial advisers can look at the 
budget, though. This is by using the so- 
called cash budget, the one that includes 
all of the big revenues that pour into 
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It Can Make or Break Ike's First Budget 


the Social Security trust fund and similar 
Government reserve funds. 

The cash budget offered by Mr. Eisen- 
hower looks like this: 

Cash income: 74.5 billion dollars. 
Cash outgo: 77.3 billion dollars. 
Cash deficit: 2.8 billion dollars. 

That budget—sweetened by pay-roll tax 
receipts—is the one the Administration 
and Congress are watching very closely. 
To understand why, you need to take a 
close look at the situation in which the 
Administration finds itself. 

Dilemma that confronts the Admin- 
istration is one that shows up clearly in 
Mr. Eisenhower's first budget statement. 
What the President is beginning to per- 
ceive, as he looks ahead, is a long pro- 
cession of annual deficits. 

Here, specifically, is what Eisenhower 
finds in his future: 

In the year that will start next July 1, 
Government spending is to go on at just 
about the pace that has been followed 
recently. Mr. Eisenhower proposes to 
trim at least 4.5 billions off the spending 
schedule that he inherited. Yet he plans 
to lay out 74.1 billions in the new fiscal 
year, compared with 74 billions that 
will be spent in the present fiscal year. 

The President, in other words, de- 
clines to go along with the really drastic 
spending cuts sought by many of his 
supporters. 

Tax relief, at the same time, is prom- 
ised individuals and businesses starting 
Jan. 1, 1954. That offer, even if Congress 
does not go beyond it, is to cost Govern- 
ment a billion dollars in the new fiscal 


year. 































Federal Debt: Headed Higher 


(Billions of Dollars) 


Pre-World War Il 43 


War-debt peak 279.2 
Postwar low 251.5 
Start of Korean war 256.6 
June 30, 1953 265.4 
June 30, 1954 271.0 











Painful result of the Administration's 
first shot at the budget: A whopping def. 
cit—one not much smaller than the big. 
gest one Truman ever had in peacetime. 

Now take a look at what the Adminis- 
tration faces in its second full fiscal year, 

Outgo, according to Mr. Eisenhowers 
own forecast, is to continue at very high 
levels, despite reductions now being 
ordered. National security, as the Pres- 
dent sees it today, places a limit on how 
much can be trimmed out of the budget. 
An early truce in Korea will not solve this 
problem. 

Income, on the other hand, is in fora 
real beating. Tax relief that takes only | 
billion dollars off the revenues in the 
year just ahead will slash about 5 billions 
from receipts in Mr. Eisenhower's second 
fiscal year. And any business downtum 
that affects tax collections very much wil 
increase that 5-billion-dollar loss. 

What all this adds up to, for the Ad- 
ministration’s second shot at the budget, 
is another deficit. Worse, if tax cuts now 
on the books for corporations and for ex- 
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cjges starting early in calendar 1954 are 
not postponed, the second-year deficit 
could be another large one. 

Search for alternatives to this pros- 
pect now is going on among the Admin- 
istration’s fiscal planners. Mr. Eisenhow- 
er already is hinting about a whole new 
tax system to be offered next January. 
That system is likely to include addi- 
tional revenue sources—perhaps a broad 
manufacturer's excise tax, or a retail 
sales tax—to offset tax relief promised 
under present levies. 

Cash budget may offer another way 
out. Since it includes all the surplus tax 
collections now flowing into Social Se- 
curity and other trust funds, it more near- 
ly matches the total of expenditures. 

For this reason, the argument already 
is being made that the cash budget really 
is the one that counts. 

It is being argued that the bookkeep- 
ing budget is less important than general- 
ly supposed. The cash budget, so the 
argument goes, is the one that measures 
the Treasury's inflow and outflow of 
cash dollars, so this budget more clearly 
reflects the impact of Government fi- 
nancing on business. 

With these things in mind, Mr. Eisen- 
hower'’s fiscal experts are busily checking 
the outlook for the cash budget. What 
they find is that a balanced budget, 
viewed this way, may not be too far off. 

An early truce in Korea, for example, 
might permit spending cuts big enough 
to bring the cash budget into balance, or 
nearly so, for the year starting July 1. 
That hope assumes, of course,. that big 
spending cuts don’t bring on the kind of 
business slump that knocks the bottom 
out of the tax-collection program. 

In any case, the cash budget can be 
counted on to give taxpayers a rosier 
view of things than the bookkeeping 
budget. 2 

A capital budget is being discussed 
as another way to show Government fi- 
tances in a better light. This is a budget 
that does not include, as a regular spend- 
ing item, the cost of building dams, post 
dfices and other capital facilities. With 
expenditures on these lifted out of the 
budget picture, things look much better. 
Balance is achieved easily. 

Arguments already are being heard for 


# wdoption of this way out, too. Britain 


and some other countries, it is pointed 
out, use a capital budget in order to sep- 
wate current expenses from expenditures 
that create useful facilities for the coun- 
ty. In U.S., counties and cities generally 
a current budget and a capital 
budget for the same reason. 
Business makes no effort to balance off 
against one year’s income the capital ex- 
itures made in a year. Cost of new 
ities, instead, is spread out over the 
Weful life of those facilities—that is, 
amortized. Families do this, too, when 
they buy a new home or a car. 
(Continued on page 92) 








lf your 


business 
needs cash 


—thousands or millions— 


get in touch with 


Commercial Credit 


S INADEQUATE working capital restricting your progress now? 

Are doubts about adequate and continuing funds delaying plans for 
the future? If so, CommErcIAL CREDIT offers a solution. It is one that 
has been proven practical by manufacturers and wholesalers who 
used over 550 million dollars in 1952 to solve their working capital 
problems. 


ComMERCIAL CreEpIT’s method offers all the advantages of selling 
stock or taking in partners without the disadvantages. Funds avail- 
able fast—usually in 3 to 5 days—no matter where you are located in 
the U. S. or whether your need is for $25,000 or millions. Once set up, 
our method is continuous for months or years—as long as the need 
exists. No interference with ownership, management, profits. Your 
cost is minimized because there are no preliminary charges, our one 
charge is a tax deductible expense, and you pay only for money you 
actually use as your need varies. 


Write or wire the nearest ComMERCIAL CREDIT CoRPORATION 
office below and say, “Send me information about plan offered in 


U.S. News-World Report.” 


Ba.timoreE 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 
Los AncELEs 14: 724 S. Spring St. New Yorx 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 














| was amazed at the 
low cost of 
Flying Tiger Airfreight 





SAYS RALPH RUNNE, PLANTS MGR. 


HICKOK MFG. CO. “4 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








WE'RE FLYING THAT BELT SHIPMENT 
TO CHICAGO, CHIEF. 


NO — FLYING TIGER RATES 
ARE BARGAIN BASEMENT. 


A STIFF CHECK FOR 
THE SERVICE? 

























LET’S HAVE MORE OF THIS TIGER 
SERVICE, HARRY. THEIR RATES ARE 
REALLY LOW FOR AIR SHIPPING. 


(meu, MR. RUNNE. THOSE QUOTES 
COVER PICKUP AND DELIVERY. 


ol 
























wall sail Write for free illustrated folder 
CONNECTING Route oe describing Flying Tigers’ unique 
Advance Manifest System. 





“OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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Finance Week 
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Some modified form of this business 
accounting procedure might be used jn 
order to show that, as book deficits are 
being incurred, the country is acquiring 
new facilities that should be charged of 
partly to income of future years. 

Best bet is that the Administration 
will exhaust every possibility to balance 
the bookkeeping budget—through spend. 
ing cuts and new revenue sources. Then, 
if a balance is not to be had, the cash 
budget can be emphasized to show that 
things aren’t really as bad as they look 
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Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


JUNE 1. Gamblers, bookmakers 
pay taxes on wagers accepted 
in April. 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers pay excises for April. 


JUNE 15. Employers deposit in- 
come and Social Security taxes 
withheld in May, if over $100. 


® Corporations pay second in- 
stallment of 1952 income tax 
(40 per cent). 


® Individuals pay second install- 
ment of estimated 1953 income 
tax. Amended tax declaration 
may be filed. 


JUNE 30. Gamblers, bookmak- 
ers pay taxes on wagers ac- 
cepted in May. 


© Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers pay excises for May. 


JULY 15. Estate executors pay 
second installment of 1952 in- 
come tax. 


JULY 31. Employers deposit in- 
come and Social Security taxes 
withheld in June, if over $100. 


® Employers withholding less than 
$100 a month pay income and 
Social Security taxes withheld 
in second quarter. 


® Housewives and farmers poy 
Social Security taxes for em- 
ployes for second quarter, 1953. 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers pay excises for June. 


e Gamblers, _ bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers accepted in June. 


AUGUST 10. Employers who 
made monthly deposits of taxes 
withheld during second quarter, 
1953, file second-quarter return. 
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PARIS @¢@ LONDON ¢ WARSAW e¢ ZURICH 








>> That dollar gap Europeans keep talking about actually doesn't exist today. 
Instead, it's a dollar surplus. This surplus looks good for three more years. 








Here's the situation, based on analysis of official data in Paris: 

Trading deficit does exist, it's true. Western Europe, that is, buys more 
from dollar area than it sells to it. This deficit may be 2 billion dollars 
this year, as against 3 billion last year, nearly 8 billion a few years back. 

Europe, while doing better, still is not paying its own way in the world. 

Nevertheless.....Europe is sitting pretty. Its gold and dollar reserves 
have been rising at rate of 100 million dollars a month. So Europe will-end this 
year with a surplus of dollars, despite its excess of imports over exports. 

Explanation: U.S. aid to Europe more than offsets trade deficits. 

Trade gap of 2 billion dollars in 19535 is to be plugged by U.S. aid of 
around 2.5 billion. Result: Dollar surplus of 500 million dollars this year. 

Europe's dollar gap has vanished. Magic wand of U.S. taxpayer did it. 




















>> Outlook is that U.S. will keep dollar gap plugged at least through 1955. 

Currently, U.S. aid to Europe takes this form: About 1 billion dollars is 
in economic aid. Another billion is spent on U.S. troops, bases and facilities 
in Europe. Another 500 million goes to European arms industries, in the form of 
U.S. orders for offshore procurement for North Atlantic Treaty forces. 

Total for 1954 is expected to be about same--2.5 billions. Any cuts in 
economic aid to Europe will probably be made up by increases in other items. 

Total for 1955, even if economic aid ends, is figured at 2 billion dollars 
at least. Troop pay, base maintenance, offshore orders will keep total up. 

This will be enough to offset a trade deficit of 2 billions in 1955. 








>> For Europe, this means another three-year breathing spell in which to work 
out ways to earn enough dollars to pay its own way. For U.S., it means time in 
which to work out a long-range program with respect to world trade, currencies. 
U.S. doesn't have to rush into long-term commitments this red-hot minute. 


>> Just how Europe and U.S. will use this breathing spell is another matter. 

As U.S. officials wrestling with the problem in Paris see it..... 

Europe will have to shake off old habits and really plunge into competitive 
race for dollars in U.S. market, in Canada and Latin America as well. All that 
Europe has done so far is'no more than a start, not always a strong one. 

U.S., for its part, will have to give European exporters a chance. This may 
mean easing the "Buy American" law, simplifying customs procedure, putting ceil- 
ing on U.S. tariffs, at least guaranteeing a measure of stability in U.S. tariffs. 


(over) 








BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


No officials in Paris, however, think the whole solution is in American 
tariffs. Even if U.S. tariffs and quotas were wiped out, it's doubtful if Europe 
could sell enough in U.S. markets to close its trade gap. Most anyone sees is 
20 per cent rise in sales to U.S., some rise in U.S. investments in Europe. 


>> A leading conservative voice in London questions whether Britain, as things 
are going, will work hard enough to earn more dollars, will ever make the grade. 
"The Times" of London, in an unusually sharp editorial, puts it this way: 
American industry is more mechanized, has more equipment, more power than 
British industry. American managers are highly trained, devoted to their jobs, 
respected by labor. American workers have learned that production pays off. 
American consumers understand the economic advantages of mass production. 
This explains why American productivity has for decades increased at about 
double the rate in Britain. When "The Times" examines the British, however..... 
British labor is unwilling to economize in man power, allow a second shift. 
British voters reject the American scale of financial rewards for ability. 
British consumers oppose standardization, cling to the ways of the past. 
British producers fear and avoid competition. 
British investors make no sacrifices for future, can't see beyond present. 
"It is extremely doubtful," the editorial concludes, “whether the country can 
look forward even to a reasonable or static economic future by jogging along as 
it has done in recent years. To change that outlook requires not the knowledge 
of the techniques for prosperty--that is there already--but the will to prosper." 





























>> In Warsaw, an American observer has had a chance to do some window-shopping 
for the first time since 1950. Here are some prices he jotted down: 

Men's shoes, in terms of U.S. money, are priced at $231.25 a pair. 

Girl's sweater costs $187. Man's shirt can be had for $60. Bathing 
trunks retail at $85. Leather brief case, not the fancy kind, sells for $200. 

Beef is available at from $3 to $5 a pound, horse meat at $1.50 a pound. 
Coffee costs $50 a pound. For one egg, you pay 35 cents. Polish beer is rather 
cheap--60 cents a bottle--but Hungarian brandy, cheapest available, is $48. 

These are prices in Poland's stores, run by the Communist Government. 

Wages, for some skilled workers, are high. A tractor driver can get $400 a 
month. But it costs him two weeks’ wages, at that, to buy a pair of shoes. 

Heavy industry, not consumer goods, has the priority in Communist Poland. 


























>> In contrast, here is a personal report from an American visiting Zurich: 

"Switzerland, the more I see it, is a model of how Europe could look. It 
is thoroughly democratic. It is peaceful and unhurried. . It's also efficient. 

"This is the best place in Europe, I've found, to get repairs made on a 
U.S. car or typewriter. For instance: A Paris shop kept my typewriter for two 
weeks, presented a big bill. Week later the machine was out of whack. A Rome 
shop tried its hand. Results same as in Paris. Zurich finally came to my 
rescue. Here the job was done in a day, at one fourth the charge. 

"That's a small thing, but a fair sample of why Switzerland is doing all 
right. The Swiss live well by making quality goods efficiently. They trade as 
much as the world will let them. Their currency is the world's soundest. There 
is no great concentration of wealth. Not many Swiss make more than $250 a month. 

"It's a country run by the middle class, and it is the envy of Europe." 
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How much copper in a ten-ton bite... 


At most of Kennecott’s Mines we recover about 200 pounds of cop- 
per from a ten-ton scoop of ore. 


It takes efficient operation to do this economically. In one mine 
alone that calls for loading over 200,000 tons of ore and waste 


material daily—an electrified mine railway totaling 165 miles of Kennecott 


track —trains 80 cars long hauling ore to the mills—the most modern COPPER CORPORATION 


techniques in milling, smelting and refining. Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
Kennecott aims to constantly increase the copper recovered from CHASE BRASS A COPPER CO. 


; ; : KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 
every ten-ton bite. This means more metal for industry—a longer 


life for the mines, better use of the natural resources of the nation. 
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Consumers are still spending their dol- 
lars freely, but production and distri- 
bution of goods no longer are rising 
steadily to new high levels. 

Department-store sales in the first two 
weeks of May recovered the ground 
lost in April and were almost back to 
where they had been in December. 
Sales in the week ended May 16 were 
7 per cent above a year ago. 

Retail-store sales held at a rate of 
172.4 billions per year in April, un- 
changed from March and only 1 per 
cent below the February record. 

Auto sales, at a rate of 33.8 billions 
per year, made up nearly a fifth of 
all sales at retail stores. Included are 
all sales by motor-vehicle dealers, as 
well as by tire, battery and accessory 
dealers. Sales of the group were 22 
per cent above a year ago, compared 
with a gain of only 4 per cent for all 
other sales. . 

Main cause of the rise in retail trade, 
including auto sales, is the expansion 
of jobs and pay rolls. Civilian employ- 
ment stood at 61,228,000 in the week 
ended April 11, up a million from a 
year ago. Unemployment of 1,582,000 
was the lowest for April since World 
War II. In the first quarter, personal 
income after taxes was 7 per cent 
above a year ago. 

Special strength in auto sales stems 
from additional causes. “Discretion- 
ary income” of consumers—what they 
have left after paying for such es- 
sentials as food, clothing and shelter— 
will rise to an estimated 93.7 billion 
dollars this year, up 10 per cent from 
1952 for the largest gain since 1950. 
As incomes rise, consumers plunge 
into debt to buy autos and other 
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* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 








products with high sales appeal. 
Credit terms have eased over the last 
year, and the public owes 44 per cent 
more than a year ago on automobile 
installment debt. 
Production of cars has more than kept 
up with demand. From January 1 to 
May 19 the industry turned out 3 


Stocks of New Autos 
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million passenger cars, 900,000 more 
than in the same period of 1952. 


A drop in car output in the second half 


of this year is to be expected, partly 
because output normally falls in the 
second half and partly because a 
sizable part of production has been 
going into inventory. 

New-car stocks, shown in the top chart, 
mounted to 580,000 on May 1. That 
was equal to 12.8 cars per dealer, a 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 
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postwar record. The rise of 406,00) 
in stocks since last August 1] repre. 
sents an average production of 45. 
000 cars per month. In the future 
that much output each month may not 
be needed once manufacturers de. 
cide that stocks should rise no higher 

Factory output of goods of all kind 
slipped to 255 on the indicator in the 
week ended May 16, a point below 
the level of March and April. 

Jobs in nonfarm establishments ros 
no more than seasonally in March and 
April. Before then, jobs had climbed 
steadily since last July. 

Bond yields rose a bit higher in th 
week ended May 19. Bond prices were 
not strengthened by the Treasury’s de. 
cision to issue one-year certificates ip. 
stead of bonds in meeting its debt due 
in June. Nor was the money market 
helped much by Federal Reserve Bank 
purchases of Treasury bills in smal 
amounts in the two weeks ended Ma 
20. 

The pinch on the supply of capital fo 
private borrowers seems likely to go 
on for some months yet. The Treasury, 
needing 11 billions of new money to 
cover its cash deficit in the second half 
of 1953, will compete with private 
borrowers for bank credit and savings 
The Federal Reserve Board, seeing 
that almost all workers have jobs, wil 
relax its tight rein on credit only 
enough to permit business expansion 
without inflation. 

A balance between forces of inflation 
and deflation is likely to be preserved 
for some months to come. Late this 
year, however, soft spots in busines 
activity and prices are likely to in- 
crease in number. 


FACTORY 


1953 
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| © economic disaster. They have be- 


THE EISENHOWER TAX PROGRAM 


Full Text of President’s May 19 Address to Nation 


My fellow Americans: 

Tonight, as you sit in your homes all across this broad land, 
[ want to talk with you about an issue affecting all our lives. 
It is the defense of our country. 

If we ponder this a moment, we all know that this really 
means the defense of those spiritual values and moral ideals 
cherished by generations of Americans—the true treasure of 
our people. This treasure of the spirit must be defended, 
above all, with weapons of the spirit: our will, our devotion, 
our readiness to sacrifice. 

If we think further, we also know that this defense of 
America demands still other weapons. We must, of course, 
want to be free. But this is not enough. 

To be free and to stay free, we must be strong—and we 
must stay strong. 

Our national security is affected by almost everything that 
your Government does—things far removed from the building 
of planes or the training of troops. 

National security involves, for example, the plain honesty 
and competence of government itself—for no nation is secure 
whose government does not command respect at home and 
honor abroad. 

Our strength demands, also, healthy two-way trade with 
our allies—for this nation could not for long enjoy either free- 
dom or prosperity alone in a hostile world. 

And, national security requires an industrious and produc- 
tive America, for here is the vital source of all our military 
strength. 

These truths make clear, I think, how every act of your 
Government is—and must be—a part of the whole, great effort 
to make America secure in a world in which freedom itself 
is under mortal fire. 

We all know something of the 
long record of deliberately planned 
Communist aggression. There has 
been, to this moment, no reason to 
believe that Soviet policy has 
changed its frequently announced 
hope and purpose—the destruction of 
freedom everywhere. 

There is, therefore, no reason for 
the free nations to alter their course: 
to hope and work for the best, to 
am and be ready for the worst. 

We must see—clearly and steadily 
-just exactly what is the danger 
before us. 

It is more than merely a military 
threat. 

It has been coldly calculated by 
the Soviet leaders—for by their mili- 
tary threat, they have hoped to force 
upon America and the free world an 
unbearable security burden leading 


lieved—and, in fact, plainly said— 
that free people cannot preserve 
their way of life and at the same 
time provide enormous military 
establishments. Communist guns, in 
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THE PRESIDENT TALKS ABOUT TAXES 


this sense, have been aiming at an economic target no less 
than a military target. 

I believe firmly—and I think the Soviets realize—that the 
United States, if forced to total mobilization today, could 
meet and win any military challenge. 

I believe no less firmly that we must see and meet the 
full nature of the danger immediately before us. For the 
nature of this danger dictates the nature of the defense we 
summon. 

This defense must, first of all, be one which we can bear 
for a long—an indefinite—period of time. It cannot consist of 
sudden, blind responses to a series of fire-alarm emergencies, 
summoning us to amass forces and matériel with a speed that 
is heedless of cost, order and efficiency. It cannot be based 
solely on the theory that we can point to a D Day of des- 
perate danger, somewhere in the near future, to which all 
plans can be geared. 

The truth is that our danger cannot be fixed or confined to 
one specific instant. 

We live in an age of peril. 

We must think and plan and provide so as to live through 
this age in freedom—in ways that do not undermine our free- 
dom even as we strive to defend it. 

To watch vigilantly on the military front must never mean 
to be blind on the domestic front. In our present world—in 
this kind of prolonged tension and struggle—a crippled indus- 
try or a demoralized working force could be the equivalent 
of a lost battle. Prolonged inflation could be as destructive of 
a truly free economy as could a chemical attack against an 
army in the field. And if, in today’s continuing danger, we 
ever were to strain our capacity until rigid governmental con- 
trols, indefinitely or permanently 
continued, became mandatory— 
where then would be the freedom 
we defend? 

Our defense—I repeat—must be 
carefully planned and _ steadfastly 
sustained. 

Such planning brings us to that be- 
wildering realm of budgets and ex- 
penditures and appropriations and 
deficits and taxes. This, as we all 
know, is no easy area to explore or to 
explain. But these rude facts-and- 
figures of our national economy are— 
to our body politic—as vital as pulse 
rates or blood counts. 

As you all know, Government 
deficits of past years have been a 
main cause of the cheapening of our 
dollar by half its value. 

The budget inherited by this Ad- 
ministration, for the year beginning 
this July 1, called for expenditures 
of 78.6 billion dollars, and signified 
another red-ink entry in our national 
books of 9.9 billion dollars—on top of 
other big deficits for last year and 
this year. 

Beyond this, when this Adminis- 
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tration took office, we faced two stubborn financial facts. 
The first fact was this: Under the former Administration ex- 
penditures for the future were so scheduled as to reach their 
peak during 1954 and 1955. The second fact was this: These 
are precisely the years when—under existing laws—federal 
revenues from taxes, under scheduled reductions, will fall 
sharply downward. 

If we do nothing about this, the results of these facts could 
only be: Bigger deficits, greater Government borrowing, ever- 
increasing cost of living, depreciated savings, higher and 
higher cost of the nation’s security. 


are spent with wild abandon. One military man will argue y 
hotly for a given number of aircraft as the “absolute mjgj. } bot 
mum.” Another, even from the same military service, yi J} an 
answer just as passionately that less aircraft of a different king ff the 
is “imperative.” And others will earnestly advocate the “indis. ‘ 
pensable” needs for ships or tanks or rockets or guided missile, J mu 
or artillery—all totaled in numbers that are always called § ne 
“minimum.” All such views are argued with vigor and tenap. § ine 
ity. But obviously all cannot be right. oth 

Now it is a fact—and this I most deeply believe—that jt § thr 
is foolish and dangerous for any of us to be hypnotized by § eve 


These figures are but a small part of the story. magic numbers in this type of analysis. There is no given ‘ 
Let me give you a few more facts: number of ships—no given number of divisions—no given num. ff sen 
: oe : , ber of air wings in the Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps- I 
First: The past Administration overestimated tax col- no given number of billions of dollars—that will automatically J spe 


lections for the next fiscal year by some 1.2 billion dollars. 
Even the most conscientious men must be allowed some 
leeway in forecasting tax receipts more than a year ahead. 


guarantee security. 
I have given to this phase of our national planning careful, 


personal study and analysis. I have; as-you know, lived with B 
it for many years. I have also sought, of course, advice from — Ev 
the most competent people I could find. for 

Let me tell you how we approached this analysis, We § abl 
did not set any fixed sum of money to which our defense § pro 
plans had to be fitted. We first determined what is truly § pro 
vital to our security. We next planned ways to eliminate — anc 
every useless expenditure and duplication. And we finally J per 
decided up on the amount of money needed to meet this § dol 


Nevertheless it is unfortunately true that this overestimate 
of income would bring the red-ink entry for the coming 
year up to more than 11 billion dollars. 

Second: The military budget proposed by the previous 
Administration for the fiscal year 1954 did not fully plan 
for one item that could scarcely be called obscure. That 
item was the Korean war. No specific budgetary provision 
was made for continuance of this conflict. No provision was 
made for the building up of Republic of Korea divisions be- 





j ge : ; : ; program. tior 
eT ee age sn pe —_ eee Such an analysis rejects the extreme arguments of enthus- | 

aaiiite y a le B the Aieirenceyeeeemestie salons tied asts and of all groups of special pleaders both in and out of J -a 
P g ' ‘ g the military services. fell 


may continue. 

Third: Largely aside from the budget and deficit, there 
will be—as of June 30 this year—81 billion dollars of au- 
thorizations to spend money for which cash must be found - 
in the tax revenues of the next several years. Since a 
large part of this enormous sum is already under contract, 
mostly for defense purposes, there is little room in which 
to turn around to make any immediate economies in this 


But this I do assure you: What has been so carefully, 90 J you 
painstakingly evolved is a sound program. It contemplates in J upc 
each of the armed forces calculated risks which have been § cau 
prudently reasoned. And it represents, in my judgment, what § one 
is best for our nation’s permanent security. 

There is, I believe, only one honest, workable formula. Itis § it i 
not magical, but it is the best that competent men can define. J yea 
It is this: a defense strong enough both to discourage aggres- § par 


— sion and beyond this to protect the nation—in the event of J In 
This whole matter is rather like buying c.o.d. When you any aggression—as it moves swiftly to full mobilization. lars 
order goods c.o.d., you do not need any money until the items The more swiftly and smoothly we can mobilize, the les J mir 
come to your front doors—and then it is cash on delivery. our dependence upon standing armies, navies and air forces. I 
This Administration faces payment on just such an 81 billion The more vigorously we eliminate the nonessential, the J face 
dollars c.o.d. over the next several years. more effectively we can concentrate on what is vital. gre 
I come now to the critical question: How can we make to | 
more bearable, for every family in our land, the burden of ITH ALL THis in mind, we are putting major emphasis on § cou 
this inheritance—and at the same time make our nation’s Wait power, which daily becomes a more important factor 7 
security more sound and sure? in modern war. Our revised budget will provide the Air Force J ject 
To begin with the military front: There must be—far from with more than 40 per cent of all defense funds programmed \ 


for 1954. As of this June 30, the Air Force will have available § hig 
a sum totaling more than 40 billion dollars. Buttressing this J} init 
strength are those additional funds allocated to naval air \ 
power for 1954—totaling more than half of the Navy budget. § tha 
This means that almost 60 cents out of every dollar to be § and 
available for national defense in the next year will be devoted of ¢ 


any slackening of effort—a speeding, a sharpening, a con- 
centration that will extract the last cent of value from 
every dollar spent. Our defense establishment has yet to 
reach the level of performance we want. Until it has, we 
shall not rest. 

I want here to state a few critical facts plainly. They are 


critical. They are facts. And they should be beyond the reach to air power and air defense. \ 
of any partisan debate. These investments in air power represent and will continue § our 
It is military fact that there is no such thing as maximum to represent the heaviest single annual outlay of our Gov- k 


ernment. It is my conviction that our developing program- § doll 
under constant review and study—will result in a steady fF can 
growth in the size and efficiency of the air defense, until we @ incr 
have attained an adequate level of security. life 

I repeat: This security cannot arbitrarily be defined as the in| 
simple equivalent of a specific number of aircraft or air wing. J fam 
For example: Today three aircraft with modern weapons cal § ame 
practically duplicate the destructive power of all the 2,700 T 
planes we unleashed in the great break-out attack from the fore 
Normandy beachhead. Clearly every technological advance § per 
profoundly affects this problem of air power—including the f citi 
development of missiles now in production. Similar advances § can 
in civil defense will help shape the nature and size of our all \ 
forces. me. 


security short of total mobilization of all our national re- 
sources. Such security would compel us to imitate the methods 
of the dictator. It would compel us to put every able-bodied 
young man in uniform—to regiment the worker, the farmer, 
the businessman—to allocate materials and to control prices 
and wages—in short, to devote our whole nation to the grim 
purposes of the garrison state. 

This—I firmly believe—is not the way to defend America. 

It is also a fact that when we seek anything less than this 
vision of military perfection—tetal mobilization—we~are de- 
bating in a realm of speculation—sometimes informed, more 
often uninformed. 

Words like “essential” and “indispensable” and “absolute 
minimum” become the common coin of this realm—and they 
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The plain truth is this: Security is planned, not blindly 
bought. It is the product of thought, and work, and our ability 
and readiness to bear our military burden for however long 
the threat to freedom persists. 

The course we must set for ourselves is a difficult one. It 
must avoid, on the one hand, the indefinite continuance of a 
needlessly high rate of federal spending in excess of federal 
income at a time of heavy taxation. It must avoid, on the 
other hand, any penny-wise, pound-foolish policy that could, 
through lack of needed strength, cripple the cause of freedom 
everywhere. 

This middle way may lack drama and sensation. But it has 
sense and strength—lasting strength. 

It may not scream with shrill crisis and emergency. But it 
speaks with conviction and realism. 


ernment is not just preaching economy but practicing it. 
Every department of this Government has cut its requests 
for funds for the next fiscal year. As a result, we have been 
able to reduce the previous Administration’s request for ap- 
propriations of new money by some 8.5 billion dollars. This 
prodigious sum means more than $50 for every man, woman 
and child in our country. This is the first step in cutting ex- 
penditures. Next year we shall spend at least 4.5 billion 
dollars less than was planned by the former Administra- 
tion. 

Here let me add this word. Government cannot do this job 
-any more than any other job—utterly alone. You and your 
fellow citizens who want your Government to spend less must 
yourselves practice self-restraint in the demands you make 
upon Government. You as citizens cannot help the common 
cause by merely favoring economy for every group except the 
one to which you belong. 

All that we have done to date is an encouraging start. But 
itis no more than a start. During every day of the coming 
year we must and shall continue striving to find, in every de- 
partment of the Government, new ways to achieve economies. 
Ineed scarcely remind you that the saving of 4.5 billion dol- 
lars is less than half the deficit planned by the previous Ad- 
ministration for the next fiscal year. 

It is in the light of these facts that all of us must honestly 
face the matter of taxes. It must be apparent that to accept a 
great revenue loss at this time would be to insure longer life 
to bigger federal deficits and greater eventual danger to our 
country. 

The convictions of this Administration on these grave sub- 
jects are clear and simple. 

We believe that—for the long term—present taxes are too 
high. We think they are becoming a real threat to individual 
initiative. 

We believe, at the same time, that no citizen—once satisfied 
that his Government is operating with honesty and economy, 
and planning with foresight—wants any tax saving at the price 
of essential national security. 

We believe—finally—that our truly urgent need is to make 
our nation secure, our economy strong, and our dollar sound. 

For every American family today, this matter of the sound 
dollar is crucial. Without a sound dollar, every Ameri- 
can family would face a renewal of inflation, an ever- 
increasing cost of living, the withering away of savings and 
life insurance policies. An immediate tax reduction which 
i turn inflated the dollar still more would cheat every 
family in America. It would strike most cruelly at the poorest 
among us. 

The balancing of the budget of the United States is, there- 
fore, vital—not merely as some abstract, statistical feat to be 
performed by Government accountants—but to help give each 
citizen the kind of dollar with which each family in the nation 
can begin balancing its own budget. 

With this in mind, I am recommending the following 
measures to the Congress for tax legislation: 
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First: The excess-profits tax on corporations as now 
drawn should be extended for six months beyond its pres- 
ent expiration date of June 30—an extension that will pro- 
duce a gain of revenue of 800 million dollars. 

Second: The 5 per cent reduction in the regular income 
tax on corporations, now scheduled to go into effect April 1, 
1954, should be repealed. The continuation of this addi- 
tional 5 per cent will bring in approximately 2 billion dollars 
a year. 

Third: The reduction in excise taxes, which would take 
place next April 1 under present law, should not.be put 
into effect pending the development of a sounder system 
of excise taxation, for which I shall make specific recom- 
mendations to the Congress next January. 

Fourth: There is now scheduled an increase in the old- 
age security tax from 1% per cent to 2 per cent on both 
employes and employers, to go into effect next January 1. 
It can and should be postponed, for the old-age and sur- 
vivors trust fund has now reached 18 billion dollars and 
receipts at | “ sent tax rates are in excess of current expend- 
itures. This will be a worthwhile saving to wage earners 
and, in my judgment, is simple justice to them. 

Finally: Another relief for the taxpayers will be the re- 
duction in personal income taxes that will go into effect 
next January 1. 

While this is in accordance with the letter of the existing 
law, it would not have been possible but for the economies in 
government that have been and are being made by this Ad- 
ministration. At the same time, I do not believe that the 
American people think that earlier reduction would be pru- 
dent. Your many communications to me show that—first 
of all—you want our nation secure and our dollar sound. 
This Administration agrees. To advance by six months the 
date of this scheduled reduction would take away 1.5 bil- 
lion dollars and, to that extent, would risk both of the ob- 
jectives we seek. 

No effort will be spared in the coming months to achieve 
additional vital economies. To do this in significant amounts 
will depend on some gradual improvement in the world situ- 
ation. If we should be disappointed in this, I shall, of course, 
be compelled to make recommendations for alternative sources 
of revenue. But if these efforts prove successful, a balanced 
budget will come within sight. 

Next January, I shall recommend a completely revised pro- 
gram of taxation. Already appropriate studies are under way 
in the House Ways and Means Committee and in the Treasury 
Department. 

Our system of taxation must not only provide our Gov- 
ernment with the resources to be strong for freedom’s sake 
—but also enable our people to apply their initiative and 
industry fruitfully in an economy that is itself free and strong. 
This means taxes so adjusted as to fall where payment is least 
harmful—and so planned as to create jobs and expand the 
income of the mass of our people. 

I have spoken to you tonight not only as your President but 
as one whose life has been devoted to the military defense of 
our country. 

I have outlined my convictions as to the way to defend 
America. 

This is the way to work for national security—in the full, 
true sense. 

It is with the greatest confidence that I say to you: 

We possess, as a people, all the qualities, all the talents, 
and all the resources necessary to resolve the problems in- 
herited from the past or inherent in the present. 

We live, as I have said, not in an instant of danger but in 
an age of danger. 

We will meet it, as Americans, boldly, vigorously—and suc- 
cessfully. 

We will make of it an age of productive freedom, un- 
matched in all man’s history. 

This is what I ask all of you to help to do, 
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NEVER A BALANCED BUDGET? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


OR SEVERAL MONTHS the American people have 

been told that there would be no tax reduction un- 
til and unless a balanced budget was “in sight.” 

President Eisenhower now proposes that the Govern- 
ment shall deprive itself of 3 billion dollars of revenue 
by a reduction in personal income taxes effective next 
January. Yet he gives facts and figures pointing to con- 
tinuing deficits of substantial size in the budgets of the 
next two fiscal years ending June 30, 1955. 

Nothing in the President’s message to Congress last 
week, moreover, gave the slightest hint as to when, if 
ever, the budget is to be balanced. 

In fact, the message emphasizes a set of circum- 
stances in world affairs which points up realistically the 
unpleasant fact that a balanced budget is improbable 
for many years to come. 

The sooner the American people realize what is hap- 
pening to their fiscal affairs, the sooner they will insist 
that the Administration come to grips with the main 
problem. 

For the main issue is not which taxes shall be re- 
pealed or replaced, or what unexpended balances shall 
be curtailed, or what domestic expenditures shall be 
trimmed. 

The main issue is when the United States will adopt 
a foreign policy consistent with its resources and its 
taxing power. 

If America is to continue indefinitely with a “defend 
the whole world” premise as the basis of our armament 
planning, then there never will be a balanced budget 
in our lifetime. 


The President says the Communists have 
made a coldly calculated move to try to drive America 
into insolvency by forcing us into larger and larger 
military expenditures. But he proposes nevertheless 
that six months hence taxes which yield a total of 5 bil- 
lions a year shall be repealed. He suggests, to be sure, 
as a replacement that at least 2 billions in revenue be 
provided from other types of taxes. But the net of it is 
to indicate a series of annual budget deficits. Words of 
attempted reassurance have since been given to the 
press by the Secretary of the Treasury, who looks for a 
balancing of the budget in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, provided that business continues at the pres- 
ent high level and provided world tension eases. But 
there is really no balanced budget in sight today and 
taxes are being reduced anyway. 

Nor is there any consistency in a message which tells 
us first that we are living not just in a year of peril but 
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in “an age of peril” and then promises more tax reduc- 
tions in six months—as if the Soviets are suddenly 
going to relieve us of our anxieties in 180 days. There is 
no evidence either that the President may be planning 
to abandon our “defend the whole world” policy. On 
the contrary, the message itself outlines the same long- 
range policy of global defense that led to the unbal- 
ancing of the Truman budgets. 


The time has come for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to make a major change in world policy 
no matter how annoyed some of our friends in allied 
countries may become. It is they, not we, who are will- 
ing to trust the Communists in Asia and to reward 
aggression by inviting Red China into the U. N. Secur- 
ity Council. If our allies feel so sure they can trust the 
Communists not to commit further acts of aggression 
in Asia, they should be willing now to trust them also 
to be peaceful in Europe. 

In any event, a policy of “America for America” is 
just as realistic now as the policy of “Britain for Brit- 
ain.” The idealistic principle of collective security 
broke down when our allies broke faith with us on the 
conduct of the war in Korea. The British are still argu- 
ing that they must trade with Soviet Russia and Red 
China to take care of their commercial losses, Can 
they object logically if the American taxpayer now 
consults his material interests, too? 

America must remain solvent. We cannot afford a 
“defend the whole world” program. We must take the 
calculated risk of placing on European countries them- 
selves the maximum responsibility for their own de- 
fense and economic development. America has poured 
more than 29 billion dollars into Western Europe from 
1945 to date. That is evidence of our generosity and 
our altruism. But the outlays never have been and 
never will be enough to satisfy Europe. We cannot 
keep up this pace without going broke. 

It is not tax policy that needs our main attention. It 
is foreign policy which is breaking our backs. If budg- 
ets are to continue unbalanced, inflation will inten- 
sify. The sound dollar then will vanish, even as the 
prospect of a balanced budget for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration seems now to be vanishing amidst confus- 
ing estimates by the Executive and constant bickerings 
in Congress as to the size of our armament program. 
For how can the budget ever be balanced if we are to 
keep on appropriating vast sums each year in an effort 
to attain highly imaginary goals or to meet the never- 
ending military requirements of an “age of peril”? 
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and we will help you find it 


The right spot means full production, handy to concentrated 
markets; it means steady prcfit. B&O’s plant-location men 
will find just the spot for your new plant. 
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ad They'll prepare—and keep quiet about it—a custom-made 
mn study fitting available sites to your special needs. Power, 
d fuel, and raw materials will be considered . . . and labor, 
id taxes, water, and weather too! Transportation is 
ot sure to be right—if you choose a site on the B&O! 
NEW and expanded plants on B&O —more than 

It a BILLION dollars worth in recent years — prove 
e the B&O area has what your new plant needs! 
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i. Ask our man! You can reach him at: 
S- 2 New York 4. Phone: Digby 4-1600 
gs a Baltimore 1. Phone: LExington 0400 
“ Pittsburgh 22. Phone: COurt 1-6220 

The heart of America’s markets and thetreasureland of Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
A the “‘lion’s share” of America’s industrial resources. Chicago 7, Phone: WAbash 2-221] 
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Constantly doing things — better! 
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Thite Mut be 2 ULAGA whi Camel is by 


far America’s most popular cigarette. And that reason 
can be only one thing: greater smoking enjoyment! 

What better evidence could there be that you'll like 
Camels best, too? Try Camels this sensible way: smoke 
only Camels for 30 days and see how Camel’s mildness 
and flavor please you, pack after pack! You'll see why 
more people smoke Camels than any other cigarette! 





CHARLTON HESTON’s newest 
movie is “PONY EXPRESS”. 
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AND FOUND THAT CAMELS 
SUIT ME THE BEST. | CAN 
COUNT ON THEM FOR 
MILDNESS AND FLAVOR 
EVERY TIME! 


Like so many stars, Charlton 
Heston is a Camel smoker. 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co 
Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 
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